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COOPERATIVE SCIENCE PROJECTS 


By XavieR Perum! 


HE participation by a school in cooperative sci- 
entific programs under the auspices of some 
governmental agency or scientific institute is 

one of the most effective ways of stimulating interest 
in science. It is of course not intended here to be- 
little projects of a private nature that are carried on 
in many schools, for these too have an important 
place in a well-rounded science program. The advan- 
tage of cooperative projects is that because of the 
public service performed they give the students who 
participate a mature feeling of responsibility and a 
gratifying sense of accomplishment. Moreover, these 
cooperative projects are in most cases closely related 
to school projects and act as a leaven for them. 

There are four such cooperative programs in op- 
eration at Millbrook School, entailing, in order of 
seniority, the following: 

1. A Cooperative Bird Banding Station 

2. A Cooperative U. S. Weather Station 


3. An Ionosphere Propagation Measurements 
Station 


4. A Variable Star Observers’ Station 


BIRD BANDING 


The Bird Banding Station operates under the 
auspices of the Fish and Wildlife Service of the De- 
partment of the Interior in Washington. It was in- 
troduced at Millbrook as an adjunct to general sci- 
ence and biology and has probably done more than 
any other single agency, save the contagious enthusi- 
asm of the biology master, to foster nature study. 

An average of nine boys share the responsibility 
for this project. Usually they work in pairs, opening 
the traps in the morning, weather permitting, and 
closing them in the late afternoon when birds caught 
during the day are banded. Records are entered on 
an individual card for each bird and transcripts for 
new catches and recoveries are forwarded to the Fish 
and Wildlife Service, which acts as a clearing house 
and notifies each banding station when any of the 
birds banded by it are trapped elsewhere. Although 
the daily time requirement for the performance of 
the various tasks is about one hour and twenty 
minutes, the distribution of the work among the par- 
ticipants is such that there is no interference with 
normal school routine. 

Among the problems bird banders help to solve, 
those dealing with the distribution and migration of 
North American birds are of primary importance to 
the Fish and Wildlife Service. In addition individual 
boys specialize in investigations about dispersal, 


ecological preferences, family groups, bird personality, 
etc. As reports of banded birds caught elsewhere are 
received and as station records are checked for the 
same birds trapped in successive seasons, the bird 
bander soon gets the feeling that he is an effective 
factor in a nation-wide organization. He experiences 
much satisfaction as year after year large numbers of 
birds return from the arctic regions to spend the 
winter in the wildlife sanctuary surrounding the sta- 
tion. Occasionally there is the thrill of an unusual 
record such as that established by a snow bunting 
banded here in January and recovered three months 
later on board of a British convoy vessel beyond Ice- 
land. The Millbrook bird banders take a vicarious 
pride in the achievement of this snow bunting be- 
cause it furnished one of the rare case histories to 
substantiate the theory that our American snow 
buntings migrate to Scandinavia to breed. 


COOPERATIVE WEATHER STATION 

The work of the cooperative weathermen is more 
prosaic than that of the bird banders. If there is a 
thrill in gathering the data of a record snowfall, this 
is usually mingled with a feeling of dismay because of 
the thought that the chore of removing all that snow 
from boardwalks and hockey rinks lies ahead. 

The Cooperative U. S. Weather Station was es- 
tablished at Millbrook by the department of physics 
to stimulate interest in meteorology. An average of 
twelve physics students participate in the program 
and take turns in making observations. They are 
trained informally in cloud recognition and learn 
quickly the use of the various instruments and gauges. 
Official observations are taken once a day, at 6 P.M., 
and the data for the week are sent to the U. S. Weather 
Bureau every Saturday morning on special forms pro- 
vided for the purpose. Barring unusual meteorvlogi- 
cal conditions the observer needs only about ten 
minutes to do the job. It is a little troublesome at 
times during vacations to provide continuity for the 
project, but faculty and maintenance staff always 
most willingly respond to any appeal for assistance, 
so that there is no real difficulty in keeping the daily 
records. 

The instruments needed for the official observa- 
tions are furnished by the U. S. Weather Bureau and 
remain the property of the government. They are 
inspected periodically, serviced by a U. S. meteorol- 
ogist when necessary and replaced by the Bureau 
when broken or worn out. In addition to these in- 
struments some of the physics laboratory equipment 
is used. Other apparatus, such as a barograph, a 


' Mr. Prum teaches physics and mathematics at Millbrook Schwol for Bovs, Millbrook, N. Y. 





three-cup anemometer and weather vane with elec- 
trically operated dials, was purchased with funds 
contributed by generous friends of the school. 

Besides the official climatological data the Mill- 
brook weathermen keep a record of local “‘degree- 
days,” as well as cumulative records of rain and snow- 
fall. Occasionally their records are of value not only 
to the U. S. Weather Bureau but to the school and 
to neighbors as well. A few years ago, for instance, 
the data on “degree-days” proved very useful to the 
engineers who designed the heating system for a new 
dormitory. At another time a neighbor needed evi- 
dence of unusually heavy rainfall in connection with 
a lawsuit about farm land. The Millbrook weather- 
men produced their records, which were accepted 
without question as evidence. 


NBS-ARRL 28 Mc-BAND OBSERVING PROJECT 


The letters in the sub-title stand for “‘National 
Bureau of Standards — Amateur Radio Relay League, 
28 Megacycle-Band” and constitute the official desig- 
nation of a cooperative service organized by the Basic 
Ionospheric Research Section of the National Bureau 
of Standards. The purpose of the project is to gather 
information about the propagation of radio waves of 
a length in the neighborhood of 10 meters. The sci- 
entists of the Bureau of Standards use this informa- 
tion to check the accuracy of the prediction charts 
for muf (maximum usable frequency) and owf (op- 
timum working frequency), which they publish three 
months in advance of expected ionospheric conditions 
and which are based on theoretical considerations. 
It is impossible to gauge correctly the importance of 
this cooperative undertaking without some knowledge 
of radio wave propagation. 

In my very young youth I labored under the mis- 
apprehension that the devastating Erimanthian boar, 
that gave Hercules such a time, was spelled “bore,” 
and I applied the name to the pedantic kind. At the 
risk of deserving the epithet myself I shall cautiously 
proceed with a few technical explanations. 


Explanations 

Radio waves from a transmitting antenna spread 
in all directions much as light waves from a candle 
flame. Part of the radiated energy travels near the 
ground and is guided around the surface of the earth 
by the earth itself. This constitutes the ground wave. 
What remains of the energy is radiated upward into 
space and forms the sky wave. This energy would 
be lost completely if it were not for refracting layers 
of ions and electrons. These are found 30 to 250 
miles above the earth’s surface and make up what is 
called the ionosphere. Since the earth is not a per- 
fect conductor, the ground waves are attenuated and 





rapidly decrease in strength so that they become use- 
less when distances of more than 1000 miles are in- 
volved. For long-distance communications the sky 
waves must be used. If the ionospheric layers were 
always at the same elevation and of the same density, 
it would be an easy matter to bounce the radio waves 
off them, either by a series of hops or directly to a 
desired spot just as a billiards player bounces his ball 
off a cushion. If now the billiards player did not 
know the distance from ball to cushion, and if the 
elasticity of the cushion were variable he would be 
faced with a problem similar to that of the radio man 
who wants to send a signal over a distance of some 
thousands of miles. Fortunately the principal factors 
affecting the ionospheric layers are known and pre- 
dictions based on these are made. There is, however, 
a degree of uncertainty inherent in these predictions 
that can be reduced only by checking the extent of 
the predicted layers constantly against observed re- 
flection points. It is easy to see that this is a mam- 
moth task requiring the cooperation of thousands of 
observers. 


How the Project Operates 

As operated at Millbrook the project requires the 
services of from five to six boys who devote an average 
of forty minutes a day to it. The only apparatus 
needed is a good short wave receiving set, such as a 
“National N.C.-57” equipped with a sensitivity meter. 
It is desirable to have a directional antenna, but two 
separate antennae, one north-south and the other 
east-west, are satisfactory. The total outlay need 
not exceed $125. The government furnishes the re- 
quired forms and charts and postage-free envelopes 
for mailing the monthly reports. At Millbrook the 
equipment is set up in the physics laboratory and the 
work is done under the direction of the department. 
The procedure is to work the 30- to 28-megacycle 
bands, listening for calls from remote places on the 
globe and trying to get the necessary information 
about location, antennae, power, etc. The locations 
are plotted on great circle charts and the ionospheric 
points of reflection are thus obtained. These are then 
checked against the prediction chart for the given 
month. 

Unless a boy has some experience with amateur 
radio, he encounters at first great difficulties in glean- 
ing the desired information from the chatter that 
comes over the loudspeaker. The reason for this is 
not only the frequently remote approximation to the 
English language used by the speaker, but the ter- 
minology the listener has to learn. No baffling jar- 
gon ever devised baffles the uninitiated more com- 
pletely than that of the amateur radio operator, 
known as “Dxer” or “ham” among his peers. Here 
for instance is a bit of advice addressed to new 
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“DXers” in classical ““DX-ese”: “When you are in 
QSO with good DX, make it snappy. Never mind 
your full address for QSL; use ARRL, it takes less 
time and will be appreciated by those who are wait- 
ing. Even if you have hooked a rare DX, the QSO 
should not go beyond the QTH and the promise of 
QSL.” This sample should give an idea of the 
troubles that beset the beginner. He quickly learns, 
however, the meaning of the jargon and in no time he 
himself chatters gaily about QRW, QSB, QSM, etc. 


With this it seems appropriate that I should QRT 
(stop sending) about NBS-ARRL. 


VARIABLE STAR OBSERVATIONS 


Although the project of observing variable stars 
under the auspices of the Harvard Observatory was 
only recently undertaken at Millbrook, interest in 
astronomy goes back a number of years. It all began 
with the arrival of a young ex-navy officer who joined 
the faculty as chemistry master. His knowledge of 
the heavens, his skill in grinding telescopic mirrors 
and his keen interest in astronomy in general were 
such that soon there was a demand for informal in- 
struction in astronomy and mirror grinding. A labora- 
tory was set up and a dozen or more boys began 
grinding out parabolic mirrors and making amateur 
reflecting telescopes. In addition to telescopes for 
themselves they made a 6-inch and a 12\%-inch re- 
flector for the school. A site on a hill was levelled off 
and a very adequate amateur observatory was in- 
stalled. All the work was done by the boys and the 
chemistry master and out of their conjugate enthusi- 
asms came the desire to join the American Associa- 


tion of Variable Star Observers (AAVSO). 


A brief statement about variable stars seems indi- 
cated at this point. There are several classes of vari- 
able stars: the novae that suddenly flare into bril- 
liance, sometimes outshining the sun more than 
100,000 times in absolute brightness, the double stars 
or eclipsing variables, the cepheid variables that 
furnish such a marvelous measuring stick for as- 
tronomical distances, and finally, the long-period 
variables. A large percentage of the 18,000 or more 
variables known are of the latter type. They vary 
periodically in intensity over cycles of from several 
months to several years, although some have irregular 
periods. The cause of these cyclic pulsations is of 
great interest to astronomers and the members of the 
AAVSO perform a useful service in furnishing data to 
professional astronomers who are investigating the 
problem. 


At Millbrook an average of eight boys devote two 
thirty-minute periods each week to the observation 
project. At present twelve variables are assigned to 


the school and each boy has three of these assigned to 
him so that actually two boys observe the same 
variable as a check on individual observational accur- 
acy. The source material is supplied by the Harvard 
Observatory in the form of blue print charts. There 
is a separate chart for each variable showing certain 
designated comparison stars of fixed apparent magni- 
tudes. It is the task of the observer to estimate the 
apparent magnitude of his variable to the nearest 
tenth. The data obtained are entered in a special 


log and a summary of the log is forwarded to the 
AAVSO recorder. 


CONCLUSION 


These then are the four cooperative scientific 
projects in operation at Millbrook School. To the 
casual reader it might appear that with so much 
extra-curricular activity academic achievement is 
likely to suffer. Let me hasten to assure him that 
such is not the case. In fact, there is more than 
average interest in formal science courses at Mill- 
brook. This is evidenced by the demand for ad- 
vanced courses in biology and physics, offered in 
addition to the usual preparatory school courses in 
these subjects. Interest in mathematics is also greatly 
enhanced in consequence of some of these projects 
and a course in advanced mathematics is given. 


Speaking for my colleagues as well as for myself I 
can only say that we who have witnessed the extra- 
ordinary interest in science these projects have fos- 
tered at Millbrook School recommend them most 
earnestly to others. 











ELECTION OF OFFICERS 
In February the member schools elected by ballot the 
following officers of the Executive Committee: 
Chairman (re-elected for a second term of three years): 
John F. Gummere, Headmaster, The William Penn 
Charter School, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Representative-at-Large (for a term of two years): 

David F. Chapman, The Mercersburg Academy, 
Mercersburg, Pa. 

Continuing in office are Treasurer Hart Fessenden, 
Headmaster, The Fessenden School, West Newton, Mass.; 
Recording Secretary Frank S. Somerby, The Buckley 
School, New York City; Representative-at-Large Clemewell 
Lay, Co-Headmistress, Emma Willard School, Troy, N. Y. 




















PLEASE REMEMBER THESE DATES! 

The Twenty-fifth Annual Conference of the Secondary 
Education Board will be held at the Hotel New Yorker, 
New York City, on Friday and Saturday, March 2 and 3, 
1951. 
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LOST, STRAYED, OR STOLEN 
Arithmetic or Algebra at the Eighth-Grade Level 
By Water A. Davis, Jr. 


I 

OME twenty-five years ago at the first S.E.B, 
S Annual Conference the Mathematics Commit- 
tee brought forth a most potent topic — 4rith- 
metic or Algebra at the Eighth-Grade Level. Conceived 
in innocence and dedicated to the proposition that it 
might get people on their feet to speak up in meeting, 
this hardy perennial has exceeded all expectation. 
As the years passed, with conference succeeding con- 
ference, the argument continued, unsettled, yet always 
lusty — until this year at the Twenty-fourth Annual 
Conference. On Feb. 25, 1950, that most valuable 
property of the Mathematics Committee strayed to 
or was kidnapped by the Elementary Schools Com- 
mittee. For there it was with top billing on the 
agenda of their section meeting. We of the Mathe- 
matics Committee who happened to be at the Con- 
ference in Washington, were somewhat shaken at 
first but were at the same time mighty proud to see 
our problem child perform so well for the Elementary 
Schools section meeting. Later at an informal meet- 
ing of the Mathematics Committee, only two of us 
being present, it was voted unanimously that title to 
said topic, Arithmetic or Algebra at the Eighth-Grade 
Level, be freely conveyed to the Elementary Schools 
Committee, to have and especially to hold, etc., etc. 
It’s all yours, gentlemen, and if, over the next twenty- 
five years, you have cause for regret — well! Let 
this article then be the ave atgue vale of the Mathe- 

matics Committee on the subject. 


The varied practice on the part of the independent 
schools at this level (20% arithmetic, 21% algebra, 
59% combinations) reported by Mr. Morrison in his 
excellent Grade Placement of Mathematics study? does 
not necessarily mean that chaos reigns supreme in 
eighth-grade mathematics as some would have us be- 
lieve. It just may be possible that the independent 
school is being true to its very nature by freely exer- 
cising its privilege and duty to experiment and thus 
to devise a curriculum to fit its particular needs. The 
statistics seem to justify this interpretation. Dr. 
Lincoln states “that a larger proportion of member 
schools would offer only arithmetic at the eighth- 
grade level if they were entirely ‘free’ to carry out 
their own philosophy.” * This voluntary comment 
on the part of a few schools is disturbing, for the im- 


plication is that there is pressure from above. Not 
so. Suggestions, yes, but pressure, no. One has only 
to look at the Definition of Requirements subscribed to 
by the member schools to be assured on this point. 
As for that other implication that ‘‘the placement of 
algebra at the eighth-grade level makes a good im- 
pression upon prospective but undiscriminating cli- 
ents,” no comment. The only valid reason for teach- 
ing algebra at this point is from conviction, acquired 
through experiment. 
Il 

What do those of us who teach algebra at this 
level mean by teaching from conviction? How did we 
become convinced? What are our objectives? Let it 
be clearly understood that we are as opposed to de- 
ginning algebra in the eighth-grade as we are to end- 
ing the teaching of arithmetic in the seventh. There 
is no sudden ending of one division of mathematics 
and a beginning of another. 

A beginning is made in the early grades. At the 
fourth-grade level problems without numbers are in- 
troduced; e.g. If I know the cost of one pencil, how 
do I find the cost of any number of pencils? In the 
fifth-grade syllabus solving problems in mensuration 
involve the following: 


— 


Make a diagram (with a ruler). 

Label it. 

Write down the appropriate formula. 

Fill in the formula and solve. 

Check to see that the formula has been followed. 


ween 


In the sixth grade the simple equation, Factor X 
Factor = Product, is used in solving problems involv- 
ing 1. finding part of a number; 2. finding what part 
one number is of another; 3. finding the number when 
a part is given. By the end of the sixth-grade year 
most of the pupils will handle the following problems 
in this way and think nothing of it: 

1. 6.25 is what fractional part of 10? 

6.25 =F X 10 


Solution: 
34 ans. 


2. Tom pays $3.75 toward a baseball glove costing $10. 
What per cent of the cost does he still owe? 


Solution: $10 — $3.75 = $6.25 still owes 
F% X10 = 6.25 
6.25 
=—— = 625 62.5% ans. 
10 


1 Mr. Davis, Greenwich Country Day School, Greenwich, Conn., is Chairman of the Secondary Education Board’s Mathematics 


Committee. 


* The Grade Placement of Mathematics Courses in Member Schools of the Secondary Education Board, Thomas F. Morrison, of the 
Bureau of Research. This Report is available at 33 cents a copy (postpaid) to member schools and at 43 cents a copy (postpaid) 


to non-members. 


3 See January issue of Tue INDEPENDENT ScHoot Bu teTIN, p. 15. 
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In the seventh grade we get manipulation of simple 
formulas; e.g. Given d = rt, solve for rand¢. Or 
i = prt, solve for p, r and ¢. Also such problems as: 
How long will it take a sum of money to double itself 
at 5% simple interest? What is the effect on the 
area of a square if the side is doubled? If x and y 
represent two numbers, represent the sum of the 
numbers. 


Ill 


The above is too sketchy and gives no real picture 
of the amount of basic algebra that has been assimi- 
lated over a period of years. That there is 100% mas- 
tery on the part of all pupils is, of course, not the 
case. Nevertheless, the school following this program 
must now come to a decision concerning the course in 
mathematics to be offered at the next level. The 
situation is probably this. 

1. The top group of students are accurate in com- 
putation and show excellent reasoning ability with 
thorough comprehension of basic principles. 

2. The large middle group are secure in their 
grasp of fundamental facts and prove satisfactory in 
reasoning ability. 

3. The bottom group (possibly 25%) are careless 
in computation and feel insecure in working worded 
problems. They live in the world of toss-a-coin, heads 
[ multiply, tails I divide. 


The course offered must be fair to all three groups. 
Shall it be 1. arithmetic? 2. algebra? 3. some combina- 
tion? If arithmetic, a year largely of repetition is in 
order for the benefit of the bottom group, with bore- 
dom the lot of the first two groups. If the course is 
not largely repetitious and the difficult subject matter 
of taxes, insurance, mortgages, and banking is in- 
cluded for the benefit of the top group, then the 
second group suffers and complete disaster is the lot 
of the bottom group. 

Some combination of arithmetic and algebra per- 
haps? It is questionable how much is gained by 
teaching a half year of formal algebra or less in any 
one school year. If a true blending could be carried 
on for a full year, well and good. Without this blend- 
ing, the sudden cutting off in the middle of the school 
year would probably result in confusion for the pupils. 
Nor would it be fair to their next teacher. Most 
teachers would prefer none to a little. Better a year 
of repetition. 

It is when we reach the conviction that the choice 
of algebra is best for all groups that the argument 
starts and misunderstanding occurs. First, the title 
of the course and text is d/gebra, but the subject 
matter is most decidedly not entirely elementary al- 
gebra. A substantial amount of time is given to re- 
teaching basic arithmetic. This is true not only in 


the eighth grade but in all succeeding grades. Any 
teacher of mathematics, at whatever level, is always 
a teacher of arithmetic. A second misconception is 
that a year of algebra in the eighth grade is equivalent 
to a full First Year Algebra course taught at a higher 
level. Only rarely. It depends on the class. The 
amount of formal algebra covered will correspond in 
general to the Secondary Education Board Mathe- 
matics III Algebra requirements. 


IV 

How does our choice of algebra affect our three 
groups? The top group progresses rapidly. Many 
of them will, as in the past, gain a full year and be 
able to take a special advanced course in the twelfth 
grade. This opportunity should not be denied them. 
The middle group takes it in stride. They need the 
challenge of new material. They are ready for the 
step. The question that comes from this group year 
after year is, “Why isn’t a lot of this taught earlier? 
It makes all those problems in percentage so much 
easier to understand.” Why indeed? From this 
group many hitherto indifferent to mathematics in 
general develop a decided liking for it. 
here. 


A net gain 


Yes? But what about that bottom group? What 
happens to them? This group contains those who have 
had to struggle year after year to ‘get by” and those 
also who have been passed along from grade to grade 
because it was felt that repeating would do more 
harm than good. Most of these handle fundamental 
computation with some degree of accuracy, but since 
they work by rote-memory, find themselves in fatal 
difficulties when confronted with problem solving. 
For them a new approach to an old problem is indi- 
cated. Beginning algebra is just that. The basic 
principles of arithmetic taught through a new medium. 
Many of this group have through many years of de- 
feat come to believe that failure in this subject is in- 
evitable. They are defeated before they start. The 
beginnings of formal algebra are so simple that hope 
begins to revive. A very few make quite startling 
recoveries, others progress from “‘just passing’ to 
“satisfactory,” while some remain in the same old 
fix. Over-all the gain greatly exceeds the loss. 


In brief, we who teach algebra in the eighth grade 
are convinced that the basic principles of arithmetic 
are better and more easily taught at this level through 
this medium. We also believe that the algebraic ap- 
proach should start early in the grades and that this 
blending process is very much in step with the present 
trend in the teaching of all secondary mathematics. 
Can it be that the elementary school is pointing out 
the path to the secondary schvol? 
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A NEW LATIN PROGRAM 


By Georce H. Lucas! 


I 

RE you satisfied with the Latin program as it 
is taught generally today? Or do you feel 
that it might be improved in some ways? The 
committee on Educational Policies of the Classical 
Associations of the Middle West and South think 
that the present program could and should be im- 
proved. The chairman of this committee is Dr. 
Lenore Geweke, Illinois State Normal. As a result 
of the work and study of this committee, certain gen- 
eral recommendations have been made. This “New 
Method” calls for the substitution of Vergil’s deneid 
in place of Caesar’s Commentaries as the main reading 
material for the second year. “Since most school 
children are now taking only two years of Latin, 
why not give them ‘the best’ Latin?” runs the main 
argument for the reading of the deneid. The success 
of this new program necessitates somewhat of a 
change in the material taught in elementary Latin, 

especially so in the field of vocabulary. 

Beginning this year | have started to prepare my 
elementary Latin class in Bordentown Military In- 
stitute under the general suggestions given below to 
read Vergil’s Aeneid the following year. Obviously, 
no conclusions can be stated so early though I have 
confidence that the project will be successful. 

It is recommended by Dr. Geweke and the Com- 
mittee that grammar should be taught mainly with 
a view toward the requirements for reading Vergil; 
further, that the declensions should be learned “‘hori- 
zontally” and without undue emphasis on there be- 
ing different declensions. Each case would be learned 
at a time, all declensions together. Case uses have 
been simplified and classified into two basic genitives, 
three datives, two accusatives and three ablatives. 
The same method can be applied to the verb forms 
— teach each tense as a unit, giving examples in all 
regular four conjugations. 

It is proposed not to neglect at all essential gram- 
mar but to teach it better and perhaps more logically 
than before. In general, students can be taught to 
read Latin by concentrating on the most frequently 
used forms and constructions, provided that help is 
given wherever necessary to explain the unusual or 
less common constructions. 


I] 


One very common criticism of this proposed “‘New 
Method”’ is that the vocabulary of Vergil is too large 
for students to master in the second year. My con- 
tribution has been in this field, and I believe that I 


can demonstrate that this need not be true. 


May I 
give a few statistics to prove this point? 


In the first six books of the 4eneid there are: 


1. 567 Latin words occurring over 10 times. 
These might be learned during the entire 
first year. 

2. 448 Latin words occurring 6-10 times. 


These might be learned during the second 
year. 


Ge 


2,225 words occurring 1—5 times. 
These words can and should be given with 
their meanings in the notes on each page. 


Someone may now ask, “‘What is the total running 
count of these 1,015 words occurring over five times?” 
The answer is quite definite: approximately 84%. 
That is to say, all the other 2,225 words have a run- 
ning occurrence of only 16%. The best and most 
practical treatment for these rarely occurring words 
would be to put them in the notes. Surely a boy or 
girl with a vocabulary of 84% could read the Aeneid 
and do so with ease, provided the remainder were 
supplied in the footnotes. 

However, the practical question may be asked, 
“tow and where can one obtain a list of these words 
having a running occurrence of 84% in Vergil?” 
That was a stumbling block indeed, but since I had 
originally worked with Vergil’s vocabulary, I decided 
to have printed on my own a vocabulary booklet con- 
taining just these 1,015 words, or all those used over 
five times in Vergil. This booklet is being advertised 
in the March issue of the Classical Journal and in the 
February 27 issue of the Classical Weekly. 1 believe 
that these frequency vocabulary books will make it 
possible for teachers who wish to try this “New 
Method” for themselves to do so now. The ultimate 
test of the soundness and worth of this new method 
will come only when this is done on a much wider 
scale than has yet been attempted. 

In closing, I say with all sincerity that my sole 
purpose and aim is to assist and further the cause and 
teaching of Latin and the classics. 








REPORT OF ANNUAL CONFERENCE 
A report of all sessions of the Secondary Education 
Board’s recent Twenty-fourth Annual Conference, held in 
Washington, D. C., will be contained in the Board’s 
Annual Report for 1949-50, which will be ready for dis- 
tribution in May. Copies will be sent to all member schoois 


and to all delegates who registered at the Conference in 
February. 




















! Mr. Lucas is a member of the faculty of Bordentown Military Institute, Bordentown, N. J. 

















PERSONALS 


TEACHER — COACH 


Boston University graduate, age 26, experienced in teaching 
and physical education work, desires teaching or coaching posi- 
tion. Prepared to teach General Science, Biology, Physiology, 
Social Studies, and Physical Education (major). Wife, Vassar 
graduate, has teaching experience. We have one child. 

Please address letters to Mrs. R. C. Gleason, 196 Highland 
Street, Taunton, Mass. 


TEACHER — COACH 


Teacher — Coach — Director Physical Education and Ath- 
letics. Experienced man seeks comprehensive-type position. 
Unusually well qualified with Lower School, Freshmen. Has 
profound understanding of boys. Expert coach: football, track, 
tennis. Specific methods Body Building. College coaching ex- 
perience. Experienced solicitor possessing new ideas for increas- 
ing enrollment. 

Please address letters to H. L. 
West, New York 34, New York. 


Peterson, 41 Park Terrace 


SCHOOL PROPERTY FOR SALE OR RENT 
Most desirable location for junior boys’ or girls’ school in a 
small village in beautiful hill country of northwestern Connecti- 


cut. There are four buildings: Main, School, Gymnasium, and 
Infirmary; also Athletics Field. Accommodates 30 boarding 
pupils. 


For further information write William E. Swift, Cornwall, 
Conn. 


HELP WANTED 


Excellent opportunity for man or woman with car, to sell 
space and prepare copy for our annual directory of Private In- 
dependent Schools. Knowledge of schools and their public re- 
lations problems desirable. Liberal commissions, 
territory, and very dependable repeat business. Write for ap- 
pointment to James E. Bunting, Publisher, 12 North Main 
Street, Wallingford, Conn. ‘Telephone: Wallingford 943. 

Do you know of a good candidate? 


exclusive 








PERSONALS 
Rules 


The rules governing the placement of personal adver- 
tisements are as follows: 

The Buttetin will publish brief notices from teachers 
who are looking for new positions or from schools which 
are looking for new teachers. The charge is $5.00, and 
the number of words should be limited to about fifty. 
The editor reserves the right to edit notices if necessary. 

Since the office of the Secondary Education Board 
cannot assume the burden of correspondence, all notices 
must give the name and address of the school or of the 
teacher placing the advertisement —or of a friend of the 
teacher if anonymity is desired. 




















OUR SCHOOLS AND THE PUBLIC 


KENNETH C. Parker, The Taft School, Watertown, Conn. 
b > b] 


None of us can realize the full import of television in respect to education and public relations. 


year the experiments in the Philadelphia area. 


lations Office of the School District of Philadelphia. 


I mentioned in shis section last 


Martha A. Gable, who has been the guiding light of this project, “Operation Black- 
board,” tells us here what has been done and points the way to the future. 


Miss Gable is employed in the School-Community Re- 


TELEVISION AND THE SCHOOLS 
By Marrua A. GaBLe 


I 


N experiment in school television has been 
A under way in Philadelphia for two years. The 
radio-TV staff of the Philadelphia Public 
Schools and Stations WPTZ, WFIL-TV, and WCAU- 
TV cooperated. It is agreed among teachers, parents, 
and pupils close to the project that television offers 
great possibilities, both as a public relations medium 
and as an audio-visual supplement to the classroom. 
In 1947, when television programming began in the 
late afternoons, school telecasts were designed to in- 
form the public of the types of activities conducted in 
the schools. Music, vocational activities, sewing, 
science, art, agriculture, physical fitness, and language 
arts were featured. In 1948, when stations began 
operating earlier in the day, a regular schedule of 


school telecasts was set up for in-school use. Philco 
and RCA Corporations lent receivers to a number of 
elementary, junior and senior high schools. 

At the present time, there are seven in-school tele- 
casts on the schedule and one during after-school 
hours. In brief, they are as follows: 


Try It Yourself (Mondays, 1:45-2:00 p.m. WCAD- 
TV) This is an art program designed for elementary 
schools. A member of the Radio-Television staff 
prepares the program with children of different ele- 
mentary schools each week. The Division of Fine 
and Industrial Arts supervises the preparation. Finger 
painting, Christmas cards, table decorations, valen- 
tines, winter landscapes, and hooked rugs are among 
the topics. The program has a large audience of 
homemakers in addition to the classroom viewers. 
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Career Forum (Wednesdays, 1:35-2:00 p.m. 
WCAU-TV) High school pupils discuss with leaders 
of industry, the professions, and business the oppor- 
tunities in a wide variety of careers. This telecast is 
recorded for radio broadcasting later in the week. 


The World At Your Door (Thursdays, 1:30-1:45 
p.m. WPTZ) A guest from another country is 
featured with maps, art materials, music, costumes, 
and language of his native country. The telecast is 
planned for secondary school social studies. 


How’s Your Social I.9.? (Thursdays, 1:45-2:00 
p.m. WPTZ) Manners for teen-agers are featured. 
Introductions, dance manners, grooming for all occa- 
sions, telephone courtesy, and travel manners have 
been demonstrated carefully, humorously, effectively. 


Young Philadelphia Presents (Fridays, 5:00-5:15 
p.m. WPTZ) This is a public relations program and 
during its three years it has included almost every 
phase of school activity. At present, it highlights 
various aspects of music, with a talented teacher at 
the piano as narrator-accompanist, and gifted pupils 
as vocal, instrumental and dance soloists. Familiar 
operas, unfamiliar instruments, favorite music of our 
presidents, state songs, travel tunes, animals and 
birds in music have been enjoyable as well as in- 
formational. 


Formula for Champions (Fridays, 1:45-2:00 p.m. 
WCAU-TV) Health and fitness through sports are 
emphasized. Local schools, colleges, and professional 
experts demonstrate the techniques of popular sports. 
Listeners may join a Champions Club and receive 
button and certificate by writing about their own 
participation. 

Billy Penn MC (Fridays, 2:00-2:15 p.m. WFIL- 
TV) Materials for junior high school civics classes 
are demonstrated. The various departments of city 
government, agencies of the Chamber of Commerce, 
and industrial concerns have been most cooperative 
in providing materials and personnel. 

Science Is Fun (Fridays 2:15-2:30 p.m. WFIL-TV) 
The miracles of chemistry, physics, and nature are 
shown in simple, spectacular form for the younger 
pupils. Franklin Institute and Fels Planetarium 
personnel cooperate in this series. 


In addition to these telecasts, produced under the 
direction of school personnel, the United Nations 
sessions were telecast daily and many pupils saw and 
heard the ceremonies attendant to the opening of 
Congress. The stations report that this type of pro- 
gram on current events will occur more frequently in 
the future. 

II 


These programs have been well received, both by 
in and out-of-school audiences. Suburban, private, 


and parochial schools also view the telecasts and 
every effort is made to include all schools in the area 
in planning, production, and utilization. 

Classes of pupils are invited to the stations to see 
the telecasts, and at the same time to learn first hand 
about the workings of this new medium of communi- 
cation. 

Since the telecasts are during school hours, it re- 
quires the absence of participating pupils for almost 
a full day for each telecast. Therefore, the Radio- 
Television staff makes sure that no pupil appears in 
more than one telecast per term, unless special per- 
mission is granted for a second appearance. 

Parent groups are deeply interested in this de- 
velopment and are buying receivers for their respec- 
tive schools. Screens of various size have been used; 
at the present time it is believed that at least a 16” 
screen is necessary for comfortable classroom viewing. 

Parents and educators are investigating large 
screen receivers. This, however, would lead to audi- 
torium use by large groups, which is excellent for 
special events but undesirable for a classroom teach- 
ing situation. This problem will have to be solved by 
each school in the light of its own needs and purposes. 


Probably institutional television will develop into 
something similar to the set-up now in operation in 
the Dobbins Vocational-Technical School in Phila- 
delphia. The boys in the television course constructed 
“repeaters,” any number of which can be operated 
from one receiver. These “repeaters” are less ex- 
pensive than a receiver, and at present 14 classrooms 
are equipped to view telecasts simultaneously. 

The future of television education is largely up to 
the educators themselves. Station managers gen- 
erally are glad to receive good educational programs 
from the schools, but the schools must be ready to 
plan and prepare them so that a minimum of studio 
rehearsal time is required. At the present time, the 
National Education Association and the United States 
Office of Education are planning to appear before the 
FCC in Washington to appeal for the allocation of 
one channel in each major TV area for educational 
use. This action assumes that colleges and school 
systems will be able to finance the construction of 
transmitters and studio equipment. For those schools 
which rely on the allocation of time on commercially 
operated channels — and this is likely to be the case 
in most areas for some time to come — it is impera- 
tive that beginnings be made now, while the industry 
is in its developmental stage. 


The possibilities of television education are tre- 
mendous; the realization of those possibilities depends 
on immediate, careful, intelligent planning between 
schools and stations in every community where TV 
begins operations. 
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EDITOR’S COMMENT 


That educational institutions have a real oppor- 
tunity to profit from the television industry by co- 
operating with it in its infancy cannot be stressed too 
greatly. If schools do not receive the cooperation 
they would like from television, it can be only be- 
cause of apathy on the part of educators. The School 
Department of Philadelphia and the independent 
schools of the Philadelphia area have proved the 
value of TV in education. Others must profit from 
this experience and make efforts to explore the possi- 
bilities in their own vicinities. 

The following excerpts, depicting both good and 
bad effects of TV, are presented because the effects 
of video upon the social life of the nation should be 
considered in planning tor the future. 


Television, a Mixed Family Blessing 


“Everybody suspects that television has deeply affected U. S. 
family habits. To get some specific examples, the Charles All- 
dredge public relations firm asked questions in 400 Washington, 
D. C., homes. This week, Alldredge reported its findings: 

“*Among TV set owners, adult attendance at movies has 
dropped 72% (from an average of 4.51 times a month to 1.27 
times). But children’s attendance had declined only 46%. 

“ ‘Reading has also suffered. Adults spend 29.1% less time 
reading books than they did before TV came into the living room; 
magazine reading is down 22.6%, newspapers 4.7%. Children’s 
reading has fallen off mainly in the comics field — a decline of 
1.5%.’ 

“But whatever its impact on other leisure habits, TV has 
been cheering in one respect to sociologists. Said Pollster All- 
dredge: ‘Television is keeping families together at home.’ ”’ 


— Time, Feb. 13, 1950. 


Speaking of the effect of radio and television upon 
reading habits, Rhoda Harris, Headmistress of Al- 
bany Academy for Girls and chairman of the section 
meeting on Remedial Reading at the recent S.E.B. 
Annual Conference, commented thus: 

“Movies, radio, TV, and visual aids are swift, easy, and often 
passive ways of accumulating knowledge and entertaining our- 
selves. But in some ways, they constitute a threat to the de- 


velopment of reading power and become aims in themselves 
rather than supplementary and enriching experiences.” 


The following excerpts are taken from an Asso- 
ciated Press release of October 15, 1949, written by 
Adelaide Kerr, who interviewed 20 families in the 
New York metropolitan area to find out what prob- 
lems are arising in the home and how parents are 
solving them: 


“Like thousands of other children in this new video era, the 
Martin youngsters are crazy about television. A magic carpet 
for the whole family, it took them places and showed them things 
they had never known before. It was a life-saver for Mrs. Martin 
too. With the children occupied, she had more time to do her 
work — especially cooking dinner. . . 

“But the story does not end there. Television has brought 
parent problems, as well as blessings, to the Martins and many 


others. Programs for youngsters from six to seven o'clock —- the 
dinner hour for many — pose one of the big television problems 
to parents. Some solve it by letting the youngster watch the 
screen while he eats. Others postpone dinner. .. . 

“More than half the parents had criticisms about children’s 
programs. Many urged fewer westerns and puppet shows and 
more educational programs. . 

“*Also more programs to teach children about nature 
flowers, insects and birds,’ said Mrs. Hernando Hernandez, wife 
of the manager of an export firm. ‘And more pictures showing 
life on the farm or work in a factory. Why should there not be 
some playlets with a good moral to them? And why could there 
not be plays dramatizing stories of the Old Testament to give 
them some religious training?” 

“Other parents urged more playlets depicting favorite chil- 
dren’s stories, programs showing famous episodes of history, 
pictures showing how certain products are made. Several ad- 
vocated programs showing how musical instruments are played. 


To close this section I should like to quote several 
remarks made by S.E.B. members concerning the 
value of TV and radio as public relations media. 


“They should be investigated.” ‘Mountains on this front."’ 
“There is a fertile field for development here.” ‘To date, pro- 
grams have been almost totally devoted to athletic contests.” 
“*Reaction of patrons has been gratifying.” “‘TV not sufficiently 
developed in the West.” — And finally, from William J. Thomp- 
son, St. John’s Preparatory School, Danvers, Mass.: “I do feel 
that the schools are overlooking such media as a public relations 
instrument, but I feel that they must be extremely careful and 
objective in entering the field and in choosing topics, wording, 
and representatives for radio and TV.” 


QUESTIONS 

Several schools have sent in questions which they 
would like to have discussed in this column. Three 
recent ones deserve our thought and I solicit your co- 
operation in helping to answer them. 

1. How can our schools demonstrate to the public 
that our students have an active concern with the 
civic life and problems that exist outside their little 
privileged world — in a world that is bigger than col- 
lege preparation, dances, athletics, and yearbooks; 
in other words, can we demonstrate that we are 
developing mature personalities worthy and capable 
of democratic citizenship and even leadership? 

2. Many colleges and universities have formal 
programs for encouraging bequests from alumni. 
How should a comparatively young, unendowed 
secondary institution inaugurate such a program and 
what methods should be followed? 

3. How can the independent school assist the 
community in the improvement of public education? 

Your replies to any of these queries will help make 
this section of the BuLLetiN a clearing house of pub- 
lic relations ideas, and your suggestions will benefit 
us all. 
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AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 


Rosert C, Atmore,! The Choate School, Wallingford, Conn. 


I am glad to devote the space available to this department to the following report from one of our member schools. 


THE PROGRAM AT 


I 

URING the present school year many worth- 
1D while educative experiences have been made 

available to all grade levels at the Unquowa 
School, Bridgeport, Conn., through a broad and con- 
tinually widening program of audio-visual aids. 
Teachers of every class and subject make appoint- 
ments well in advance for the occupancy of the 
“Green Room,” which is especially set up for the most 
efficient and facile use of our audio-visual aid equip- 
ment, while a second tachistoscope and a portable 
screen are reserved for the use of the primary grades 
in their own classrooms. 

The versatility of the tachistoscope makes it the 
most popular machine in our audio-visual aid instruc- 
tion. Inthe primary grades it is used for short periods 
daily in diagnostic and remedial procedures in read- 
ing, phonics, number work, spelling, and_ social 
studies. The Dolch Noun Series and Basic Sight 
Vocabulary have been speeded up from 1/15 of a 
second to 1/100 of a second, and teachers have re- 
ported a definite increase in recognition span, con- 
siderably shorter fixation pauses, and the develop- 
ment of better habits of concentration in phrase read- 
ing, spelling words and number facts. 

At the fourth and fifth grade levels the tachisto- 
scope is used with initial sounds of words; three, four, 
and five number digits; spelling; and in vocabulary 
work. It has also been found most helpful in these 
middle grades in illustrating and testing factual ma- 
terial in connection with social studies, — the geog- 
raphy of the American continents and United States 
history. For example, a new geographical term such 
as “bay” is introduced by a diagram being flashed on 
the screen as the teacher explains its significance. 

In our upper school, spelling lessons are intro- 
duced at the beginning of each week on flashmeter 
slides. The tachistoscope has also been found to be 
a potent means of meeting the need for vocabulary 
development and increased speed and comprehension 
in the reading of older students. New words are pro- 
jected on the screen, pronounced, and discussed 
thoroughly. They then appear in flashed paragraphs, 
on which short comprehension tests are given. 

The tachistoscope is an integral part of the method 
of teaching French vocabulary. Interest stimulates 


UNQUOWA SCHOOL 


mental activity as the words are flashed on the screen. 
In Latin classes this machine is being used as an aid 
in translating Caesar’s Gallic Wars. 

One of the most interesting and profitable de- 
velopments in our school’s use of the tachistoscope is 
the remedial flashmeter program which provides in- 
herently interesting material that is productive of 
good results in augmenting speed, recognition, and 
comprehension in reading, and is the means of meas- 
uring each individual’s progress. The remedial 
teacher has made a series of slides on such subjects 
as Great Americans, Holidays, Animals, Sports, 
Health, and Community centers of interest such as 
the library, museums, parks, and the zoo. 

Briefly the steps in using such slides are as fol- 
lows: A vocabulary of new or difficult words is pre- 
sented on the screen. Each word is pronounced and 
the meaning explained. A paragraph is then flashed 
which the children are expected to read within a 
certain time limit. Next an exercise on the contents 
of the reading matter is projected. The pupils write 
the answers to the questions, this process also being 
timed. Finally the key is flashed and the children 
correct their own tests and record their scores in in- 
dividual notebooks. 


II 


The opaque projector has been found to be effec- 
tive in making otherwise meaningless material more 
comprehensible and interesting. Pictures from maga- 
zines and textbooks, maps, charts, and graphs are 
endowed with magnification and reality through the 
use of this machine. Our fifth group recently com- 
piled a series of pictures on safety lessons and com- 
posed a short talk to accompany each unit. The 
children gave their illustrated safety lecture to all 
other groups in the lower school, one pupil operating 
the machine, another speaking, and a third taking 
care of the lights, curtains, and seating arrangement 
of the audience. 

A file of classified, mounted pictorial material has 
made easily available to all teachers myriads of illus- 
trations to present on the screen to emphasize or 
analyze certain items in their teaching. 

Film strips are favorites with the littlest ones. 
Kindergarten children have gained much pleasure 
and information from nature study film strips of 


1 Mr. Atmore is Chairman of the Secondary Education Board’s Audio-Visual Aids Committee. 
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animal life. The showing of such pictures is always 
accompanied by teacher explanations and group dis- 
cussions. 


Primary grades use the baloptican for special 
lessons on health, safety, elementary science, and a 
more detailed study of plant, insect, and bird life. 
At the fourth and fifth grade levels film strips are 
used as aids in presenting work in social studies such 
as Colonial History. 

In the upper school film strips are employed ex- 
tensively by the social studies department to enrich 
the course of study and to emphasize the basic lessons 
those courses are designed to teach. This type of aid 
has been found to be most influential in clarifying in- 
formation and crystallizing ideas, as the pictures may 
be projected for any desired length of time in order to 
permit discussion or convey understanding and 
awaken appreciation of the material on the part of 
the students. Pertinent film strips are shown in con- 
nection with units of work, such as “We are the Lib- 
erated” while teaching about France and her prob- 
lems, and “The Miracle of Moscow” during a study 
of Soviet Russia. 

Movies on animals and activities of other children 
are always popular with the Nursery School and 
Kindergarten, and are followed up by lively discus- 
sions of what was seen and heard on return to the 
classroom. Special showings of such films are ar- 
ranged for these youngest groups during their morn- 
ing session. 

The older children are shown motion pictures 
sometimes for sheer enjoyment, and at other times in 
connection with units of interest, such as a study of 
Eskimos, or the story of milk. Weekly assemblies of 
the entire school often feature educational films on 
Nature Study, Science, Sports, Industry, and the like. 

Sound films in French vitalize the language and 
bring to the students a clearer knowledge of the 
country and its people, while the use of motion pic- 
tures to provide a background of Roman history for 
students in Latin classes has been most successful. 


Ill 


The wire recorder is used occasionally in English 
classes for speech training. The students’ voices are 
recorded and played back so that they may detect 
their own fine qualities and weaknesses and discuss 
together means of improvement. In French classes, 
the recorder was used at the beginning of the semes- 
ter, primarily to stimulate interest in correct pro- 
nunciation and pitch patterns, and again after the 
lapse of some time to increase the self-confidence of 
the boys and girls as they note their progress in French 
through the hearing of their own voices at intervals. 


In Latin classes, too, recordings are made of oral 
reading for critical appraisal. 


In music classes from the Kindergarten up, the 
wire recorder is used at times to promote interest in 
the development of better singing voices. 

Teachers are planning to take home the wire re- 
corder and record evening radio programs that might 
be of interest and value to young people but which 
are broadcast at too late an hour for the children to 
hear, such as “Cavalcade of America.”’” These record- 
ings will be played back and discussed in the class- 
room. 


Our radio-phonograph combination — has 
proved to be a worthy instructional aid in many de- 
partments of our school. Radio programs, carefully 
selected on the basis of educational value — the broad- 
cast of an important address or an outstanding event, 
or a broadcast related to some particular phase of the 
curriculum — are received. 


new 


Records from nursery rhymes for the youngest to 
recordings of Macbeth for eighth grade students 
studying Shakespeare are played. Some of thie 
world’s greatest music is presented on the phonograph 
to pupils in music appreciation classes. A guod 
understanding of the music and story of Carmen 
was gained from listening to recordings of the opera 
before actual attendance at the performance by upper 
school boys and girls this winter. The combined 
radio-phonograph is also used to provide music for 
classes in modern dance twice a week. 


One of our Friday afternoon clubs this term is 
called ‘‘Science-Projection” and is sponsored by the 
Headmaster. Members of this group are learning the 
mechanics of the sound projector, the wire recorder, 
baloptican, and opaque projector, together with the 
general principle underlying each, and are given 
actual practice in manipulating each machine. 


Not only a worthwhile experience in itself, this 
training in the operation of audio-visual aid equip- 
ment enables the students to assist the teachers in 
projection, thereby making possible a wider use of 
such aids. 


has become a definite 
part of the school program at Unquowa, serving not 
by any means as substitute for, but rather as supple- 
ment to the use of good textbooks and good methods 
of teaching, thus helping the learning process to be 
accomplished more quickly, effectively, and thor- 
oughly. 


Audio-visual instruction 


Freverick B. Wierk, Headmaster, 
The Unquowa School, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
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BOYS ARE BOYS THE WORLD OVER 


By Kennetu C. Parker! 


I 


“ ouR visit here has done more to better the 

Y cause of world peace and understanding than 

a whole carload of diplomats in striped pants 
and morning coats.” So wrote a Taft student in the 
autograph book of Richard Htun Nyunt, Burmese 
delegate to the New York Herald Tribune High School 
Forum, who spent two weeks in January as a guest 
of independent schools. 

This, perhaps, sums up the feeling shared by the 
eight schools which were chosen by the Secondary 
Education Board’s Public Relations Committee and 
the Herald Tribune Forum Directors to entertain 
eight of the students from Asia who came to this 
country as delegates to the Herald Tribune's Fifth 
Annual High School Forum held March 4. 

So successful was the cooperation of the S.E.B. 
member schools in this project to further international 
good will and understanding that continued partici- 
pation in the program has been urged by everyone. 

Since only eight boys were allotted to the S.E.B. 
this first year, it was necessary to limit participating 
schools geographically to an area within easy reach 
of New York City. Invitations to participate, 
therefore, were sent only to boys’ boarding schools of 
high school level in Connecticut, New Jersey, parts 
of New York State and Massachusetts. From the 
many voluunteers to aid in this program, the follow- 
ing schools were selected to participate: Avon Old 
Farms, Cheshire, Choate, Kent, Millbrook, Pomfret, 
Stony Brook, and Taft. Each school entertained 
two students for a period of one week. 


As important, in many ways, as the invitation to 
the foreign students, was the desision to invite to our 
schools the public school boys from the New York 
City area who had been hosts to the overseas students 
the week following their arrival in this country. This 
bringing together of public school, private school, and 
foreign students did a great deal to create better 
mutual understanding among these students with 
widely different educational backgrounds. It was 
unfortunate that the representatives from the public 
schools could spend, at most, only one week in the 
boarding schools. 

II 

Methods of housing and entertaining these stu- 
dents varied from school to school. Early student 
doubts and uneasiness about living with students 
of different race and creed were soon replaced by 


eagerness to learn as much as possible about the 
foreign country, the customs, and religion of the 
visitors. “I don’t know exactly what I expected in 
my new roommate,” said one student, “except that 
he was going to be different. The point is that he 
wasn’t different, at least not in any important or 
spectacular way. Living with Eddie, (Syed Adam 
Edward Hogan-Shaidali) was a valuable experience 
for me. He helped me to know and understand his 
people. This companionship was another incident 
showing me how much people of different nations 
have in common.” 

The schools kept their guests busy in a number 
of interesting ways. They planned special visits to 
local industries such as International Business Ma- 
chines, Pratt Whitney Airplane Factory, Scovill 
Manufacturer’s new continuous casting plant, Grum- 
man Airport, and the Brookhaven Laboratories. 
Some schools took their guests to meet the Gover- 
nor of Connecticut and the President of Yale. To 
one guest, however, it was more interesting to see a 
lone silversmith at work than to see the interior of 
the most modern factory. 

Choate and Pomfret faculty members who knew 
something of the cuisine of the Asiatic countries even 
prepared native meals for their guests and were re- 
warded by such exclamations as the one uttered by 
Dick Htun Nyunt when seeing a large bowl of rice: 
“At last I am at home.” 


Such were the physical aspects of this under- 
taking. More important than these was the informal 
“bull session,” if you will, — the “‘after-lights” dis- 
cussion of world affairs, of ideas on religion, educa- 
tion, and politics, of girls and movies. It was the 
hours of frank exchange of ideas and opinion that 
did most to prove to these youths that the peoples 
of the world are all fundamentally the same — basi- 
cally interested in the same things and eager to have 
a world in which all human beings are compatible. 
Sabam Siagian put it into words when he said, “I feel 
like a Kent boy rather than like a foreigner from 
Indonesia.” 


Ill 


Radio programs were planned by Avon Old Farms 
and Taft, while all the participating schools held 
assembly or group meetings at which the student 
body had the opportunity to hear their overseas 
guests tell of their own countries and at which lively 
discussion periods were held. 


‘Mr. Parker, Director of Public Relations at The Taft School, Watertown, Conn., is a member of the Secondary Education 


Board’s Public Relations Committee. 


He was in charge of the project described in this article. 
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“The World We Want” was the title of the broad- 
cast issuing from Radio Station WBRY in Water- 
bury. Participating in the broadcast, which, by the 
way, was recorded by the Voice of America, were 
seven students representing six different countries 
and five different religions. Four were students of 
the Taft School; two, their guests from Burma and 
Malaya; and the seventh was a boy from the local 
high school. Fundamental differences in ideals of 
religion and politics were easily resolved. The solu- 
tion to the problems of the world lies in the achieve- 
ment of greater understanding among the peoples 
of the world and a sympathetic appreciation of the 
particular difficulties facing other nations. Methods 
of obtaining this greater understanding ranged from 
wider exchange of ideas by travel, correspondence, 
and free radio diffusion, to a call for acceptance of 
mutual responsibility on the part of both the leaders 
and the peoples of the world. Education and reli- 
gion must be used together to wipe out the evils of 
ignorance and of racial prejudice. 

Nor were the schools selfish in entertaining these 
guests. They were, in general, eager to have the 
local high school students and townspeople share the 
great experience. The guests were gracious in their 
willingness to speak to the local high school or service 
clubs about their native countries and to give their 
impressions of America, its educational systems as 
well as its movies and jazz. After visiting the wood- 
working shop in a small town high school, the Bur- 
mese student was overheard to say, ““Burma has so 
much wood. If only we had the facilities to make 
the things we have seen here, it would be wonderful.” 


IV 

The informality between American teacher and 
student brought forth exclamations of wonderment. 
This close friendship does not exist in the Asiatic 
educational pattern and consequently it amazed our 
guests to find students and faculty talking as equals. 
The everyday banter which is so common not only 
between teacher and pupil, but to an even greater 
extent among American students was a constant 
surprise to them. 

That independent school boys are not snobbish 
and that preparatory school life is not an easy country- 
club existence were two factors the public school 
guests were quick to see. These students, as well as 
the foreign boys, entered wholeheartedly into the 
boarding school routine and were willing to pitch in 
and share the responsibilities of bed-making and other 
chores which have become a regular part of the work 
programs in most schools. They were impressed 
that all students shared alike in their responsibility 
for maintaining a well-ordered community. 


Perhaps the best way to close this brief report is to 
quote a few of the comments made by American 
students and teachers. 


“It was an inspiring and thrilling week for us all here at 
Avon.” 

“It was the highlight of my years at Choate.” 

“One of the best weeks I have ever had at Taft.” 

“‘Many of us here at Pomfret felt that we learned more about 
Pakistan from Jang’s (Janghir Mirza) family snapshot book 
than we would from any three copies of the National Geographic.” 

“Now that our guests have completed their visit, we have 
the answers to our hundreds of questions. But more than this, 
we know one thing above all others: that sixteen-year-old boys 
must be the same the world over.”’ 

“I think the most favorable outcome of this visit as far as 
Millbrook School was concerned was having our boys learn from 
first-hand experience how relatively easy it is to bridge the geo- 
graphical and racial gap between them and foreign students. 
This realization should prove to be an important incentive to 
their efforts toward helping to achieve better world-wide under- 
standing.” 

And finally, “The visit definitely stimulated an awareness,of 
international issues. It underlined the widespread ignorance of 
Oriental history and problems on the part of our Stony Brook 
boys. Thus it should challenge us to do something about this 
ignorance.” 








1950 JUNIOR AND SENIOR LISTS OF 
CURRENT BOOKS READY SOON 

Sample copies of the new Booklists (junior and senior 
lists of current books in many fields) will soon be sent to 
all member schools. Please see that these Lists are brought 
to the attention of the various departments in your school 
(English, Social Studies, Science, Art, Religion, etc.). 

Expressly designed to appeal to boys and girls in in- 
dependent schools, the Booklists are attractively bound 
in colored covers and contain short critical reviews of the 
new books. Prices are kept low to encourage schools to 
place copies in the hands of the pupils themselves. 

Use the 1950 Booklists with your own lists of required 
summer reading. 


Price to members: 20 cents per copy. 
Price to non-members: 25 cents per copy. 
Mailing costs are additional. 














MAY EXAMINATION PROGRAM 

The May examinations of the Secondary Education 
Board will be held on Thursday and Friday, May 25 and 26. 

This year for the first time no candidate's fee will be 
charged for a boy or girl entering a member school by 
means of one or more of these examinations. Every 
school will be charged simply the cost of the papers them- 
selves — ten cents each plus cost of mailing — whether it 
uses them for admission or for promotion. 

No school may use the examinations in advance of the 
announced schedule (please see page 4 of The Definition of 
Requirements for 1950). Non-member schools may not 
order the examinations of 1950 until July 1. 

Complete information about the May program has 
been sent to all member schools. 
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WHAT THE SCHOOLS ARE DOING 


NEWS OF BOYS’ AND COEDUCATIONAL SCHOOLS 


Josepx R. W. Dopnee, Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass. 
KENDALL S, PenNyPACKER, Lake Forest Academy, Lake Forest, III. 


THE CURRICULUM AND THE CLASSROOM 


A definite shift of emphasis has been made in the 
twelfth year mathematics course at The Hill School, 
Pottstown, Pa. Heretofore solid geometry has been 
taught throughout the winter term, and advanced 
algebra concurrently with a review of trigonometry 
and solid during the spring term. Effective this 
year, the course in solid geometry has been condensed 
to six weeks by the omission of almost all formal 
proofs of theorems. The time saved will be devoted 
to advanced algebra, thus releasing the entire spring 
term for a sorely-needed review of elementary and 
intermediate algebra, especially those processes most 
frequently used in college freshman courses. These 
changes have met with the hearty approval of the 
engineering and the liberal arts colleges attended by 
Hill graduates. 





One interesting phase of the student assembly 
programs at the Detroit University School recently 
has been a varied collection of documentary films. 
Because of the school’s proximity to Detroit and to 
Windsor, Canada, there are available many free 
movies of this type which can readily be obtained 
and returned. Films are generally about 20 or 25 
minutes in length and, at D.U.S., correspond to the 
amount of time which the boys have for recess after 
lunch each day. Attendance, which is voluntary, 
has been very good. 

The United States Army has an impressive list 
of titles from which schools may select. The boys 
have been greatly impressed by one series particularly, 
the films of the Why We Fight set, which were made 
in the early ’40’s to depict the background of the war 
and the rise and spread of Fascism. 

The Canadian Consulate is another rich source of 
fine films. The Canadian Government has made 
available more than thirty fine documentaries to the 
local Consulate. Some of these are in a very beauti- 
ful technicolor and deal not only with the Canadian 
landscape and countryside but with its cities, its 
industry, its government, and some of its outstanding 
personalities. 

One very unusual film, an Encyclopedia Britannica 
production, is called Where Will You Hide? Dealing 
with the problem and implications of the atomic 
bomb and done both amusingly and artistically as an 
animated cartoon, it deserves the widest audience 
possible. 


Since many independent schools have schedules 
which are flexible enough to find a place for such 
fine documentary films, it is to be recommended that 
those in charge of audio-visual activities inquire into 
the many sources both of free and of rental films. 

The Webster Wire-Recorder presented to the 
Detroit University School by last year’s Senior class 
has seen considerable use in many departments this 
year. Its usefulness is pointed out to other schools 
which have as yet not obtained one of these instru- 
ments. 





History classes at Kent School, Kent, Conn., 
have this past term experienced two innovations 
designed to further their appreciation and compre- 
hension of their subject. Ninth grade classes, under 
the supervision of Philip F. Downes and in coopera- 
tion with the school’s librarian, John G. Park, have 
compiled detailed data on the Crusades, currently 
under study, and have published the material in book- 
let form for the use of future classes. Each medieval 
history section was divided into three committees, 
with a student “chairman” at the head of each. The 
committees were then excused from certain class 
meetings, in order to allow them time for research 
in the school library. The principal subjects assigned 
in this project were the causes, historical background, 
and results of the major Crusades, as well as short 
biographies of leading figures involved in them. 
Committee chairmen wrote essays summarizing the 
highlights of the particular Crusades covered by their 
committees. The results of the research were highly 
satisfactory, according to Mr. Downes, in that they 
demonstrated that contact with sources other than 
the regular class textbooks stimulated greatly the 
students’ interest in and knowledge of the period 
under study. The research papers are now on dis- 
play in the school library. 

The second innovation was made in the fifth and 
sixth form American history classes of William Wor- 
thington, chairman of the history department. Mem- 
bers of these classes were recently ‘“ear-witnesses” 
to the impeachment of Andrew Johnson, United 
States president after Lincoln, as reconstructed by the 
Columbia Broadcasting System in its series called 
“You Were There.” The records were procured 
from the University of Connecticut by M. Franklin 
Cist, master, and John G. Park, librarian. 
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The teaching of Shakespeare to eleventh grade 
classes has been enlivened by the presentation in the 
classroom of selected scenes from Henry IV, Part I, 
the play currently under study. O. Benson Davis, 
the master in charge, assigns to a group in each of 
his sections roles that they are to represent at a sub- 
sequent meeting. The experiment has met with 
unusual success in stimulating interest not only in the 
participating “‘actors,” but in the members of the 
“audience” as well. 





The social studies department at George School, 
Pa., is experimentally using classroom film materials 
for evening showings to interested faculty members 
and employees, the idea for the new service having 
been set forth by department member Ralph B. 
Dwinell. About fifteen faculty members and em- 
ployees attended the showing of a film on city plan- 
ning and another on Quaker service in Europe when 
Ernest F. Seegers of the department called the first 
“community movie’ evening to order in February. 
Two films on forestry and another on ‘People of the 
Soviet Union”’ will be presented by department mem- 
bers in April and May. The entrance and exhibition 
hall of the school’s new Hallowell Arts Center is being 
used for the film nights, and responsible teachers are 
available for questions from audience members after- 
wards. Response to the first showing of the movies, 
which are on loan to the school for classroom work, 
was enthusiastic. 





Latin students at Maine Central Institute, 
Pittsfield, Maine, are discovering that, while Latin 
is indeed a dead language, the course is by no means 
“‘dead.”” Through the medium of audio-visual aids, 
the prosaic assignments in translation are given fresh 
meaning. Only recently, these students viewed a 
documentary film on the Second Punic War, the 
dialogue of which was entirely in Latin, thereby 
facilitating the students’ grasp of correct Latin pro- 
nunciation. Under the direction of their instructor, 
Mrs. Maurice L. Earle, Latin classes are preparing 
to conduct chapel exercises at a future date, at which 
time students from these classes will conduct a serv- 
ice in the Latin tongue, including the Lord’s Prayer, 
Latin hymns, and a dissertation on Roman religion. 


The foreign language department of the Valley 
Forge Military Academy, headed by Lt. Col. A. F. 
Weidener, has introduced into its curriculum the 
comic strip “Blondie.” This famous strip by Chic 
Young has been translated into French, Spanish, 
and German by the Philadelphia Inguirer and is 


offered by that paper free of charge to schools in Phila- 
delphia and environs as an educational service. The 
novelty of seeing the foreign language in the form of 
a comic strip had a very excellent motivating effect on 
the students. At present the strip is used one class 
period a week with the vocabulary and idioms first 
being put on the board and discussed by the faculty 
and students. The reception of this idea has been 
very encouraging. 





Much progress has been made at Montclair Acad- 
emy, Montclair, N. J., during the past year in its 
establishment of a sound, yet flexible audio-visual 
program. The school is equipped with two excellent 
sound projectors, two film strip and two slide pro- 
jectors, one opaque projector, a tachistoscope, one 
recording machine, several record players, and much 
other valuable material. 

The program, under the direction of a faculty 
member as chairman, and four other faculty members, 
chosen for their ability and interest in a particular 
phase of the medium, is open to frequent discussion. 
It is the constant exchange of ideas and suggestions 
among the members of the committee, as well as from 
others in school, which has made this project so valu- 
able to instruction in curricular and extra-curricular 
activities. 


Randell School, Denver, Colo., has this year in- 
stituted a new policy concerning the work in funda- 
mentals. Before his graduation, every student is re- 
quired to pass a comprehensive examination on basic 
essentials in arithmetic and in English. The test is 
given early in the school year, so as to enable stu- 
dents who show weakness in either subject to 
strengthen themselves by special work during the 
year. While conclusive results of this new effort are, 
of course, not yet available, immediate indications 
are promising. 





Because poor handwriting is an increasing prob- 
lem, Portsmouth Priory School, Portsmouth, R. L., 
has added a course in calligraphy to its lower school 
curriculum. The course is being given by John 
Howard Benson of Newport, R. I., nationally known 
sculptor and calligrapher. 


Last year an elective minor course on child care 
was offered to senior girls in which the Kindergarten 
and Lower School of The Sidwell Friends School, 
Washington, D. C., were used as a laboratory. It 
proved such a satisfying experience to the girls, to 
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their families, and to the instructor, Mrs. Ottis Peter- 
son, Director of the Kindergarten, that it is being 
given again this year. 

The course is designed to give to maturing girls a 
better understanding of the importance of family 
background and the influence of heredity and environ- 


ment on the individual. As the student’s sense of 
responsibility for home and family life develops and 
she becomes more fully aware of the problems of the 
older and younger members of her family, her ability 
to recognize and solve her own problems increases. 
Specialists in various phases of child growth — physi- 
cal, emotional, social, and mental — are invited from 
time to time to talk to the class and answer questions. 


A course in journalism will be added next fall to 
the curriculum of The Peddie School, Hightstown, 
N. J., according to a recent announcement by Carl 
E. Geiger, Director of Studies at Peddie. The journ- 
alism classes will be open to high ranking students in 
the sophomore, junior and senior classes at the school, 
but will be of primary assistance to students who 
work on various student publications and with the 
Peddie Press Club. 

Conducted by William H. French, faculty advisor 
for The Peddie News, weekly student newspaper, the 
course will include news writing, copy editing, 
make-up, layout and all phases of newspaper produc- 
tion and administration. Classes will be held twice 
weekly under the direction of the department of 
English at Peddie and will supplant the regular Eng- 
lish classes on those two days. 


While wandering past classrooms during seventh 
period, students of The Episcopal High School, 
Alexandria, Va., may overhear familiar voices ex- 
plaining methods of crop rotation, pleading for the 
abolition of capital punishment, or extolling the vir- 
tues of a political party. 

These voices are those of fellow students taking a 
new public speaking course, instituted as an answer 
to the charge that modern education equips youth 
with facts and ideas but does not teach him to convey 
the facts and sell his ideas to others. Since the gradu- 
ate will be faced with a variety of occasions on which 
he must stand before others and express himself, the 
course attempts to develop the student’s abilities by 
presenting him both with situations where he has 
something to say and with situations where he has to 
say something. 

After receiving instruction in the theory of speech 
content, organization, and delivery, the student is 
given opportunities to put theory into practice by 





speaking before the other members of the class. He 
must deliver speeches prepared by himself on assigned 
topics, speak on subjects given to him at the moment 
of speaking and participate in debates with other 
members of the class. This year the course is limited 
to those in fifth and sixth forms, but plans are now 
being made to include all students before their 
graduation. 


Students of Cranbrook School, Kingswood 
School, and Brookside School, all in Bloomfield Hills, 
Mich., are participating in an unusual eye study being 
made by the Kresge Eye Institute of Detroit under 
the supervision of Dr. A. D. Ruedemann, of Detroit 
and Cleveland. The study was made possible through 
a generous grant to the Institute from the Kresge 
Foundation of Detroit, and through the initiative 
taken by Cranbrook School to provide a controlled 
situation for the study. 

This study by Dr. Ruedemann and his associates 
will attempt to correlate ocular-muscular imbalance 
and visual and auditory memory sense with ability to 
learn. Such a study has never heretofore been made, 
and it is hoped that such conclusions as may be drawn 
from the research will prove of tremendous worth to 
parents, teachers, and students alike. Previously 
most studies concerning imbalance and auditory and 
visual memory have tended to give statistical analyses 
of various ophthalmological conditions or learning 
patterns. 

The study hopes to unearth evidence which may 
ultimately be used to facilitate learning among those 
many individuals in whom an ocular imbalance has 
been discovered and who for the most part have de- 
feated most of their teachers in their resistance to 
learning. Most schools in this country, according to 
those in charge of the study, have many students 
whose ability to learn, especially in the matter of read- 
ing, has been questioned primarily on the basis of 
some visual disability which may or may not have 
been diagnosed. Previous work by Dr. Ruedemann 
and his associates has shown beyond the question of 
any doubt that reading and learning disabilities of 
many so-called “slow” students have been the result 
of a serious muscular imbalance in the eyes of these 
students. In many cases training has ameliorated the 
condition to an unusual degree. 

The Kresge study was initiated with a group test 
to all participating students, followed by individual 
visual and auditory memory tests. The Kuhlmann- 
Anderson Intelligence Test was used in the former 
instance while the latter consist roughly of these 
separate tests: (a) a visual memory examination in- 
volving card patterns. This test was developed by 


the members of the Kresge Eye Institute; (b) a visual 
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reaction test developed by Arthur Burton of the 
University of Louisville; and (c) certain portions of 
the Wexler Memory Scale. In addition to these psy- 
chometric tests, ophthalmological examinations are 
being made on each student — with especial empha- 
sis on muscular imbalance. 

This study is a scientific research into this little 
known subject. During the course of the work any 
students whose examinations indicate ophthalmologi- 
cal abnormalities will be reported by the Kresge In- 
stitute to the head of the school, who in turn will pass 
on the information to the parents or the family 
ophthalmologists of the students. 


The students of Russell Ranch School, Tucson, 
recently attended two lectures sponsored by local 
civic organizations. The first of these was delivered 
by Frank Lloyd Wright, the well-known architect, 
who discussed organic architecture and its relation to 
contemporary American life and thought. The second 
lecture was given by Dr. Howard Thurman, pastor 
of an inter-denominational, inter-racial church in San 
Francisco. His topic was “A Quest for Fulfillment.” 

In order to obtain first-hand information for a 
project concerned with the history of our early South- 
west, boys from Russell Ranch School recently 
visited two eighteenth-century Spanish missions, 
Tumacacori and San Xavier del Bac, both of which 
are located within sixty miles of the school. Tuma- 
cacori, now under the supervision of the National 
Park Service, was of particular interest to the group. 
Its remains are still remarkably intact. Adjacent to 
the mission is a museum which features scale models 
of early Spanish settlements and depicts the work of 
the Jesuit priest, Father Kino, among the Papago 
and Pima Indians. 


OUTSIDE THE CLASSROOM 


Holding firmly to the conviction that superior 
community citizenship cannot be attained simply by 
formal classroom courses, but must be instilled as a 
pattern of living, the Irving School at Tarrytown, 
N. Y., has adopted a citizenship program designed to 
make the student constantly aware of community re- 
sponsibilities and his status in the group of student 
citizens. 

It is the emphasis on the positive aspect of citizen- 
ship which is most characteristic of this program. 
Upon arrival at the school, each boy is assumed to 
be an ideal contributing citizen and each, therefore, 
enjoys the full scope of campus and off-campus 
privileges. A detailed record of every student’s con- 
tribution to the school community’s well-being and 
smooth functioning, as well as of any infraction of 


the body of governing regulations, is kept. Alpha- 
betical citizenship ratings are issued periodically on 
the basis of these reports, and the continuation or 
curtailment of student privileges for each individual 
is contingent upon his contemporary rating. Special 
stress is placed upon the development of an under- 
standing in each boy of the difference between a law- 
abiding, but passive citizen, and a positive, contribut- 
ing member of the community. The effectiveness of 
the entire program has been greatly heightened be- 
cause the responsibility for its enforcement has been 
placed largely in the hands of the elected officers of 
the student body. 


Highlight of the year for the Glee Club of Gov- 
ernor Dummer Academy, South Byfield, Mass., 
will be the fifth annual concert of the New England 
Preparatory School Music Festival Chorus at Sym- 
phony Hall, Boston, on Sunday afternoon, April 23. 
This year the group will be under the direction of Dr. 
Wilfrid Pelletier of the Metropolitan Opera Associa- 
tion and will be accompanied by members of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra. Soloists will be pro- 
vided by the New England Conservatory of Music. 
The program will include Fauré’s Requiem and the 
Bach Magnificat in commemoration of the bicenten- 
nial of Bach’s death. 

Schools participating in the concert are The 
Beaver Country Day School, Dana Hall, Governor 
Dummer Academy, Milton Academy, Phillips Acad- 
emy, Andover, The Phillips Exeter Academy, and 
Walnut Hill School. 

Tickets for the concert may be secured from any 
of the above schools or from the Symphony Hall box 
office. 


The Andrew Mellon Library of The Choate 
School, Wallingford, Conn., has had a series of exhibi- 
tions throughout this winter term in the newly re- 
decorated foyer of the Library. The foyer is centrally 
located in the school and most of the school popula- 
tion passes by at some time during the week. The 
exhibitions have been changed weekly. Whenever 
possible, the exhibitions have been arranged to corre- 
late with course work, so that they will have some 
true value as a teaching aid. All of them have been 
borrowed from the Museum of Fine Arts in Boston 
and from Life Magazine. From January to June, 
the schedule for exhibitions is as follows: 


1848 (Life) — to correlate with modern history 

Roman Life (Boston Museum) — to correlate with study 
of Rome in ancient history 

18th Century England (Life) 
Defoe 


to correlate with study of 
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Republican Rome (Boston Museum) — to correlate with 
ancient history 


Dante (Boston Museum) — to correlate with English 
honors course 

Shakespeare (Boston Museum) — to correlate with study 
of plays in English 

Kyoto (Life) 

Protestant Revolution (Life) — to evaluate exhibition for 
use next year 


Medieval World (Life) — to correlate with ancient and 
medieval history 


Age of Enlightenment (Life) — to evaluate for use next 
year 


Age of Charlemagne (Boston Museum) — to correlate with 
medieval history 


Monasticism (Boston Museum) — to correlate with medie- 
val history 


Venice (Life) — to correlate with study of Browning 
Ancient Maya (Life) — general value 


Italian Renaissance (Boston Museum) — to correlate with 
study of Browning 


Atomic Energy (Life) — to evaluate for use next year 


Atlantic Coast (Life) — general interest 


Recently two locked glass cases have been installed 
in the Library for displays of rare materials. The first 
exhibition has been on binding of books, and in it has 
been included material on the process of bookmaking. 
Illustrations have been made from the Choate Year- 
book, The Brief, and from a textbook by Donald D. 
Walsh, head of The Choate Spanish department. 
Other displays have been old prints of skaters and an 
exhibition showing the development of the Book of 
Common Prayer. At the time of the Dramatic Club’s 
presentation of Death Takes a Holiday, an exhibition 
of pictures of former Choate productions was held. 
This is an annual event which causes great interest. 
In May, the annual exhibition of pictures depicting 
the development of the school will be held —- another 
source of great interest to students and visitors. 


The students of The Episcopal Academy, Over- 
brook, Pa., ran a three-day bazaar during March for 
the benefit of the Student Fund. The booths, which 
are manned by the boys, feature White Elephants, 
donated by various parents and friends, boys’ handi- 
craft, cakes, and flowers. A midway is planned and 
run by the students. The feature of the bazaar is the 
auction on the third day by Anthony W. Ridgway, 
of the English department, of the remaining White 
Elephants and a number of brand new items donated 
by local merchants. The entire bazaar is under the 
general direction of Fitz Eugene Dixon, Jr., and 
William S. Sargent, of the Academy faculty. 





Continuing a policy established last year, George 
School Pa., is putting on another series of four 
alumni vocational guidance talks to the student 
body. Returning alumni are discussing this year act- 
ing, engineering, the medical profession, and textiles 
as potential careers for the 436 boys and girls at the 
Quaker boarding school. Alumni speakers outline 
how to prepare for the various careers, what kind of 
salaries and opportunities await young people in those 
fields. The first such series, held last year, included 
talks on radio broadcasting, insurance selling, retail 
merchandising, politics, magazine writing and teach- 
ing. Speakers are available for half-hour question 
periods with small groups of interested students after 
20-minute assembly talks on their own work. 





The most recent student activity at Cranbrook 
School, Bloomfield Hills, Mich., is the Foreign Club. 
As there are this year eleven students who were born 
outside the continental United States, these boys 
have organized to inform each other as well as the 
whole school of the politics, customs, and culture of 
their respective native lands. The originator of the 
club is Manoucher Shojai, who has been at Cranbrook 
for three years and is a native of Teheran, Iran. The 
other countries represented are India, China, Ger- 
many, England, Cuba, Brazil, and Hawaii. 

Under the sponsorship of Ben M. Snyder, III, of 
the faculty, the club has already enlisted the support 
of thirty-six associate members from the student 
body. Meetings are held bi-monthly and programs 
consist of talks by members and guests, pictures, and 
foreign records. The boys have also found that a 
comparison of our newspapers with those of other 
countries, particularly with regard to foreign news, 
is very enlightening and a source for much discussion. 
From the viewpoint of the school, this club provides 
foreign students with a medium through which Ameri- 
can boys may have a clearer insight into foreign lands 
and thereby correct misunderstandings. In addition 
the foreign boys are provided a common recreational 


bond. 





The program of the Current History Club of 
The Choate School, Wallingford, Conn., has in- 
cluded a variety of activities. Among the speakers 
have been General William H. Draper, who spoke 
on Germany; Governor Chester Bowles and Captain 
Eddie Rickenbacker, President of Eastern Airlines. 
Groups from the club have made trips to the United 
Nations, where they attended the General Assembly 
and conferred with Ambassador Austin and General 
Romulo. Their bulletin board, which is changed 
twice weekly, keeps the school abreast of current 
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affairs. Small discussion groups for interested fel- 
lows and public opinion surveys have been held 
periodically. 


Pingry School, Elizabeth, N. J., has a new club 
this year which is in the nature of an honors organiza- 
tion. It is the Train Club, organized by a group of 
Second Formers (eighth graders) with C. Elliott Knoke 
as adviser. It is composed of about 15 students of the 
Middle School (grades 6, 7 and 8) who have or build 
model trains or collect train pictures or timetables. 

Members in the Second Form must keep their 
grades above passing to qualify for the group; sixth 
graders and First Formers have to be on the Honor 
Roll before they can apply for admission (and they 
must stay there!). 

Meetings are held once a week in the social studies 
room, where a train exhibit is maintained. The pro- 
grams include talks by members, train quizzes, and 
exhibits of new equipment. Recently, the club 
members made a trip to New York to see the exhibit 
of the New York Society of Model Engineers. At 
the same time, they visited train and hobby shops 
in order to buy new equipment. 


At Cherry-Lawn School, Darien, Conn., one of 
the most popular extra-curricular activities is the 
Philosophy and Psychology Club. It is a student 
organization with a faculty adviser whose role is 
rather that of a fellow member than that of a teacher. 
Most of the meetings consist of round table discus- 
sions with frequent guest speakers on an informal 
basis. Recently the group has become interested in 
sociodrama as a means for understanding human 
problems. Sociodramas are unrehearsed but not 
unplanned dramatizations of problems of human be- 
havior for the purpose of more effectively dealing with 
them. The educational sociodrama is concerned 
with making objective for the “actors” and the au- 
dience various types of behavior, so that they may 
see for themselves what behavior patterns are desir- 
able or undesirable in the given situation. In brief, 
sociodrama is an effective means for modifying and 
redirecting human behavior. The emotional involve- 
ment and identification with particular roles facilitates 
learning and often leads to the unblocking of personal 
and cultural inhibitions. 

At Cherry-Lawn many of the problems which 
perplex young people of high school age have been 
dramatized: meeting the family of a friend, applying 
for a job, and being interviewed at colleges. Almost 
invariably the participants have profited by the con- 
structive criticism of the club members, and on a 


second performance of the “drama” have acted the 
role in the fashion found to be desirable and as a re- 
sult have gained in self-confidence and the ability 
to meet and master similar situations. 


At Kent School, Kent, Conn., the Cercle 
Francais, under the direction of Robert H. Mattoon, 
chairman of the modern languages department, has 
added several innovations to its weekly meetings. The 
boys’ use of conversational French is given wide scope 
in the playing of games in which an extensive knowl- 
edge of French idiom is required — that called simply 
“The Game” is one of the current favorites: a wire 
recorder is employed to play back for the boys their 
own voices, as a check against inaccurate pronuncia- 
tion; victrola records play French songs sung by 
native Frenchmen. The Cercle’s members have now 
started a spirited correspondence with a group of 
French schoolgirls in France. 


NEW BUILDINGS, GIFTS, ENDOWMENT 


One hundred and eighty elementary school chil- 
dren from the town of Milton, Mass., and nearby 
towns will benefit when a new Milton Academy 
Lower School building is constructed in the near 
future. This was announced in the February issue 
of the Milton Bulletin, alumni publication of Milton 
Academy. The building is expected to be ready for 
occupancy in September, 1951. 

Plans for a new building, initiated almost ten 
years ago, have been brought to a successful con- 
clusion by the work of three committees and the 
generosity of many parents and friends of the Acad- 
emy. 

The first Milton Academy Lower School was Miss 
Flint’s School, located on the Adams Street estate 
of J. Malcolm Forbes. Subsequently, the school 
building was moved to the Canton Avenue site of 
“the Old Academy,” built in 1807, and is now “The 
Little Church,” children’s center of the First Church 
of Milton. Later, the Brush Hill School combined 
with the Milton Academy Lower School to form the 
present institution. The lower grades have been 
located for half a century on Randolph Avenue next 
to St. Michael’s Church. With the construction of 
the new building, the Lower School will, at last, 
have a modern structure to house many of its activi- 
ties. 


Portsmouth Priory School, Portsmouth, R. 1., 
will open its new gymnasium in mid-April. This is 
the first unit to be completed under Portsmouth’s 
recently organized building expansion program. 
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Erected at a cost of $200,000, the building com- 
bines present day functional demands with tradi- 
tional New England simplicity. The exterior is of 
pine sidings pre-dipped in a copper sulphate solution. 
The upper side walls are entirely of glass. The main 
floor of the gymnasium contains a regulation basket- 


ball court and two practice cross courts. The lobby 
will house, in addition to a reception room, the student 
refreshment shop. Redwood paneling will be used 
throughout the lobby. The ground floor contains 
home and visiting team dressing and shower facilities, 
the Athletic Director’s office, the athletic equipment 
supply and sales room, a training room, and a room 
for boxing and wrestling. 

Portsmouth was recently given $50,000 to be used 
in the construction of a swimming pool. When the 
full amount required for the building of the pool has 
been raised, it is planned to make it a part of the 
gymnasium plant. 


The library of The Taft School, Watertown, 
Conn., has received a grant of twenty books in mem- 
ory of Arthur R. Kimball, an original trustee of the 
school. The gift was made through the Yale Univer- 
sity Press and includes books on science, religion, 
world affairs, and literature. 


The Building Fund at The Episcopal High 
School, Alexandria, Va., has now exceeded $700,000, 
and the Board of Trustees has authorized the building 
of aWar Memorial Chapel Auditorium this spring. The 
renovation of two of the dormitories was completed 
in September, 1949, in time for the re-opening of 
school. The next project will be a residence for the 
headmaster and a Parents’ Reception Center. 





Over $350 has been added to the scholarship fund 
of The Hackley School, Tarrytown, N. Y., as the 
result of a dessert-bridge given by the Mothers’ 
Association on February 27. This type of enter- 
tainment has been found by the Association to be one 
of the most practical money raisers they have tried. 





Students at The Thacher School, Ojai, Calif., re- 
turning after the Christmas holidays, found the new 
Lower School dormitory ready for occupancy. A 
new barn, gift of two alumni and their mother, was 
also ready for use. 

These buildings are part of the Thacher Building 
Fund Program which is receiving encouraging sup- 
port from alumni and friends. 





Captain Russell B. Fairgrieve, Headmaster of the 
Southern Arizona School for Boys in Tucson, an- 
nounces the creation of a long-desired S.A.S. Scholar- 
ship Fund, and the organization of a Scholarship 
Committee. Boys from all over the nation are 
eligible for the scholarships, and the selections will 
be made on a basis of merit by the Scholarship Com- 
mittee. Headed by Captain Fairgrieve, the commit- 
tee of men generously contributing their time and 
interest include the following: Governor Dan E. 
Garvey of Arizona; Dr. J. Byron McCormick, Presi- 
dent, University of Arizona; Dr. Harold W. Dodds, 
President, Princeton University; Dr. Frank H. 
Sparks, President of Wabash College; Dr. Homer L. 
Dodge, President, Norwich University; and Dr. 
Alton Ochsner, Jr., New Orleans surgeon and gradu- 
ate of Southern Arizona School. 

Headmaster Fairgrieve began his Scholarship Fund 
last spring with the Annual S.A.S. Horse Show. The 
show, open to the public, drew entries from four 
states. With the Scholarship Fund as its basis, the 
show received such widespread enthusiasm and sup- 
port that Captain Fairgrieve has announced the 
Second Annual Horse Show for two days, to be held 
in March on the school’s polo field. 


All proceeds go 
into the S.A.S. Scholarship Fund. 





The Fifth Loyalty Fund of The Peddie School, 
Hightstown, N. J., has passed the 20,000 dollar mark, 
according to figures released by Richard A. Darby, 
"37, of Ridgewood, N. J., and Donald H. Sholl, ’38, of 
Collingswood, N. J., Co-Chairmen of this year’s fund. 
A total of 493 alumni and patrons have contributed 
$20,275.64 to the Fifth Fund to date. 

The proceeds from the Fifth Loyalty Fund will 
be used towards defraying the cost of the new $300,- 
000 Mills Memorial Gymnasium and $200,000 Ayer 
Memorial Chapel. Both buildings are now under 
construction on the Peddie campus, with the gymna- 
sium due for completion early this spring and the 


Chapel scheduled to be finished by next fall. 


OF INTERNATIONAL INTEREST 


The good will neighbor policy between the States 
and Canada seems well in hand as far as Proctor 
Academy, Andover, N. H., and Westmount High 
School, Montreal, are concerned, for there is a very 
happy relationship between the two schools. Early 
in February, Proctor Academy was host to the West- 
mount Ski Team. This is the second year the Ca- 
nadian boys have traveled to Andover. 

Last fall, Proctor’s football squad was invited by 
Westmount High for a weekend in Montreal. The 


boys were housed in individual homes in Westmount 
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and were entertained on Saturday with a dance, and 
on Sunday afternoon at the headmaster’s house for 
tea and crumpets. Monday was declared a holiday 
so that the Westmount student body could attend 
the exhibition football game played by its team and 
Proctor. In order that the boys from the States 
would receive moral support, the Westmount girls sat 
on Proctor’s side of the field and provided a cheering 
section. 

Out of these ventures has developed a very happy 
international friendship. 


The affiliation program of George School, Pa., 
with Jacobi Gymnasium of Duesseldorf, Germany, 
and Gertraudenschule, of Berlin, was the subject of 
a ten-minute broadcast by Voice of America over 
major German radio stations in February. English 
teacher Arthur Brinton, two George School seniors, 
and two exchange students from Gertrauden- 
schule and Jacobi were featured in the U. S. State 
Department broadcast. The first three were mem- 
bers of a work camp project clearing bomb rubble last 
summer in Duesseldorf. 

Latest development in the growing program, which 
was established in early 1947, was the announcement 
recently that Dean Barbara Clough and Bradshaw 
Snipes, history teacher, would jointly supervise a 
work camp of four boys and four girls to Germany 
this summer, believed to be the first coeducational 
work camp to be sent from an American school to 
Europe. 





The student body of the Irving School at Tarry- 
town, N. Y., has found the role of foster parent one 
of the most gratifying of their communal projects of 
the current year. During the spring semester of 1949 
the students at Irving were addressed by a repre- 
sentative of the Foster Parents’ Plan for War Chil- 
dren. The tragic plight of these children was so force- 
fully pictured that the Student Council immediately 
proposed that the students of the school adopt such a 
child. Funds were raised for the purpose, and in 
June of 1949 the boys at Irving became the “parents” 
of Emmanuel Vanderkerkhoven, a fourteen-year-old 
motherless Belgian lad who was in dire need of 
friendship which would provide him with the care, 
medical treatment, and education he so desperately 
needed. 

Emmanuel is now a well-known member of the 
Irving School community, for the current year has 
brought not only the official documents concerning 
him, but numerous letters, photographs, and other 
articles of a personal nature. The French classes at 
Irving have aided in strengthening the ties with the 


Belgian boy, and the entire student body is eager to 
maintain this international parenthood. 





By a vote of the student body of the high school, 
the Sidwell Friends School recently became affili- 
ated, through the American Friends Service Commit- 
tee, with the Friends Girls’ School of Tokyo. Speakers 
on Japan at a recent assembly were Gordon Bowles, 
Orie Shimazaki, and Fred Fleisher. 

Mr. Bowles’ mother went to Tokyo to teach in 
the Friends Girls’ School in 1892, and the family lived 
in the school compound during his childhood. His 
father, Gilbert Bowles, was chairman of the Board 
of Trustees of that school for many years. Miss 
Shimazaki, who is at present a teacher of Japanese 
literature in the school, answered many questions put 
by the students and faculty concerning life in Japan 
today. Fred Fleisher, grandson of the founder of 
the Fapan Advertiser, and member of the Junior class, 
told something of his own school days in Tokyo when 
he was a small boy. After the assembly, students 
were invited to visit the school library, where paint- 
ings of life in Tokyo made by students of the Friends’ 
Girls School were on display. 

The profits from the Student Council’s sale of 
Christmas trees this year were used for the purchase 
of paper, pencils, and other supplies that are either 
scarce or unprocurable in Japan. English language 
books are being collected for the use of the English 
classes, and an exchange of letters and small gifts be- 
tween individual students of the two schools has 
begun. 

MEETINGS, CONFERENCES 

On March 5, the St. Andrew’s Society, at The 
Choate School, Wallingford, Conn., was host to 
the annual conference of the World Student Service 
Fund. Representatives of Connecticut Valley schools 
attended the Conference, which featured a speaker, 
films, a discussion of plans for the coming year, and 
tea. 


Dr. Ira R. Kraybill, Executive Secretary of the 
Middle States Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, spoke to the Upper School faculty and six- 
teen Trustees of The Episcopal Academy, Over- 
brook, Pa., concerning the evaluation of Episcopal 
in November. Slides showing the varying graphs 
were presented, and Dr. Kraybill explained and dis- 
cussed them. Numerous questions were asked by 
both trustees and faculty during this meeting. 

Two successful parents’ meetings have been held 
recently by the Episcopal Academy. At both of 
these, parents were handed a sample of their sons’ 
roster and proceeded to follow his daily schedule. 
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Classes of ten-minutes duration were held during 
which each teacher called the roll (of parents) and 
made them acquainted with the aims of his particular 


course. At the conclusion of the “‘school day’’ the 
parents and faculty gathered in the school library 
for refreshments and general discussion. This idea 
was started as an experiment, but it proved to be so 
popular that it will be used again for future meetings. 

Parents who were late received from the registrar, 
Charles S. Shinn, the traditional “blue slips” nor- 
mally issued to the boys. 





On March 4, the annual Mothers’ Luncheon was 
held in the gymnasium of The Pingry School, 
Elizabeth, N. J. The attendance established a new 
record. Before the meal, the mothers attended 12- 
minute classes conducted by the various teachers of 
their boys. There the instructor had a chance to ex- 
plain the course, its aims, and the results to date, and 
to answer questions. 

The luncheon speaker, introduced by the head- 
master, E. Laurence Springer, was Mrs. Lois M. 
French, an associate professor of psychology at the 
Newark State Teachers College. She spoke on 
“Character Education.” Mrs. French was particu- 
larly concerned with the emotional side of the school 
child. She offered the parents several suggestions 
concerning ways in which they might help their boys 
and girls to grow into the type of adults who would 
be good citizens. Security, she felt, was a great need 
of all youngsters. Parents could furnish this. Love 
was another need; here again, the mother and father 
could make sure that John and Mary knew they had 
a full measure of parental love, even though at times 
they might have to be punished for some misdemeanor 
or other. Parents were cautioned against expecting 
too much of their offspring in the field of scholarship. 
Before condemning a low grade, it would be better, 
the speaker thought, to find out from the teacher in 
question whether the boy was doing his assignments 
regularly and working up to capacity in the subject. 
Mrs. French showed by examples the danger of try- 
ing to fit the boy into parentally pre-conceived pat- 
terns: the lad who should have been allowed to be a 
mechanic, blocked by the home attitude of expecta- 
tion of “bigger” things for him. 


SERVICE TO THE COMMUNITY 


Again this year, as part of its “Service to the 
Community” program, Avon Old Farms, Avon, 
Conn., is offering to residents of neighboring com- 
munities a series of lectures and evening classes for 
adults. The classes, which are held on Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday evenings, began 





January 11 and have been attended by residents 
from the nearby communities of Hartford, West 
Hartford, Farmington, Simsbury, Avon, Bristol, and 
New Britain. 

On Tuesday evening, under the supervision of 
Mrs. Nancy Stringer, head of the art department at 
Avon Old Farms, a portrait and life drawing class is 
held. Wednesday evenings Mrs. Stringer devotes to 
beginner’s painting and drawing classes. Also on 
Wednesday evenings, Henry L. Shepherd, a resident 
of Farmington, conducts a series of lectures on the 
“Ten Basic Ideas in Western Culture,” a stimulating 
series on contemporary problems and ideas. Thurs- 
day evenings, Gordon Manley, well-known Canadian 
pianist and Director of Music at Avon Old Farms, 
offers a music course, ‘““Ten Great Composers and 
their Piano Music,” a combination lecture and re- 
cital series. Another very popular course is in 
Shakespeare, conducted by Dr. John A. Mitchell, 
head of the school’s English department, on Friday 
evenings. In addition to the Shakespeare on Friday 
evenings, Donald W. Hart, Jr., head of the language 
department, conducts a Conversational French class 
in which members participate. 

A real community spirit prevails with local artists, 
Kenneth E. Dike, Helen D. Perkins, William A. 
Damerel, and Sally B. Cruikshanks, giving their time 
as assistants in the art course and with over 200 local 
residents in regular attendance at the evening classes. 


NEW SCHOOLS 


Three years after its founding in September, 1947, 
Casady School, a Country Day School for the 
Episcopal Diocese of Oklahoma, is now an estab- 
lished institution. Located on the northern outskirts 
of Oklahoma City, the school comprises some 38 
acres of land, four main school buildings (including 
the $100,000 Chapel which will be completed in time 
for Easter services this year), a student body of 
ninety, and a faculty of eleven. The school is named 
in honor of the Episcopal Bishop of Oklahoma, Rt. 
Rev. Thomas J. Casady, under whose auspices it 
was founded as a six-year college preparatory school. 
Casady has grown to its present size from very modest 
beginnings: one dilapidated barn, four faculty mem- 
bers, and thirty-one students in the 7th, 8th, and 9th 
grades. 

Casady School is coeducational, a situation which 
most of the faculty finds novel, but about which all 
are most enthusiastic. The proportion of boys to 
girls is approximately two to one, which has proved 
to be quite satisfactory. 


The faculty at present consists of a group of eleven 
in which youth predominates and previous teaching 
experience is the exception. The majority are vet- 
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erans of the recent war who returned to finish their 
college work before joining the staff. The median 
age is under thirty. 


The Headmaster of Casady School is the Rev. 
Michael Martin, A.B. (Columbia, 1928); Ed.M. (Har- 
vard, 1946). He has been in academic work since his 
graduation from Columbia, and came to Casady from 
St. Mark’s School, Southborough, Mass., where he 
was the school Chaplain. 


The following is a list of the remainder of the 
faculty, the colleges attended, and the subjects 
taught by each: 

Bayard C. Auchincloss A.B., Harvard College, '45; Science 
and Music 

A.B., Wisconsin Univ., '48; English 

A.B., Yale University, '49; Math and 
History 

A.B., Harvard College, '44; Registrar; 
History 

A.B., Yale University; Harvard Col- 
lege, 49; Math 

Rhodes Scholar and Graduate of Trin- 
ity College, Oxford, ’49; Latin and 
English 

A.B., Dartmouth College, ’39; M.A., 
Harvard College, '47; Latin 

Madame Andrée Puzin University of Oran, North Africa; 
French 

A.B., Yale University, '49; English 

A.B., Harvard College, ’37; LL.B., 
Harvard Law School, ’40; Math and 
History 


Francis C, Bloodgood 
K. David Grahan, Jr. 


Norman Harrower, Jr. 
Hugh W. Morse 


Rex F. Pennington 


Samuel L. Powers 


Albert E. Stone, Jr. 
George Whitney, Jr. 


The course of instruction at this school includes 
the basic liberal arts subjects normally included in 
any college preparatory school curriculum. It is sig- 
nificant to note that the entire athletics program is 
supervised by members of the faculty. There are no 
professional coaches for any sport, a situation which 
clearly draws the educational process into a more 
unified whole, since, in this way, athletics become an 
integral part of the students’ education. The girls 
also participate in a regular athletics program three 
days a week. The other two afternoons, however, 
are devoted to instruction in either art or dramatics. 


A rather novel feature of the weekly program at 
Casady is the Wednesday afternoon program, in 
which all students spend the afternoon in some non- 
athletic activity. The list of activities is quite broad 
and includes carpentry, library reading, chess, sci- 
ence demonstrations, and (during the past term) a 
reading group in the works of Plato. 

The trustees of Casady School are lay members 
of the Episcopal Church in Oklahoma who are ap- 
pointed by the Bishop and Council. A rather unusual 
feature is the attendance of two members of the 
faculty at each meeting of the trustees. 


The school will go into its fourth year with an 
expected enrollment of 125 students in the upper six 
grades. Plans for further expansion of both enroll- 
ment and the plant have been drawn up. With re- 
gard to physcial expansion, the conversion of the 
John Gilbert Winant Barn into a classroom building 
for next year will be the first work undertaken. It is 
anticipated that Casady School will one day be a 
combination day and boarding school with a prob- 
able enrollment of 250 students. It is, at present, the 
only school of its type, day or boarding, in the state 
of Oklahoma, with the exception of Holland Hall, a 
girls’ school in Tulsa. 


Trustees of The Texas Country Day School and 
the Cathedral School for Boys have announced 
their intention to merge these schools in 1950. The 
new school, which will be operated with additional 
facilities on the Preston Road site of Texas Country 
Day, will be renamed St. Mark’s School of Texas, 
and will assume a definite affiliation with the Protes- 
tant Episcopal church. In their agreement the 
trustees of both schools have provided that St. Mark’s 
shall have an admissions policy without particular 
regard to boys’ religious affiliation. 

Grades I through IV now included in Cathedral 
School may be moved to the new St. Mark’s on Pres- 
ton Road if proper facilities can be provided there. 
Construction of a new residence building for board- 
ing students and faculty of St. Mark’s is to be under- 
taken in 1950, and the present Wirt Davis Hall con- 
verted for entire use by classes of the larger united 
school. The Texas Country Day School has just 
completed a new gymnasium building, which was 
ready for use for the first time in February. 


NEWS IN GENERAL 

The School Affiliation Service, founded by the 
late Alfred E. Stearns in conjunction with the Ameri- 
can Friends Service Committee and now under the 
direction of the latter body, has three offices in Eu- 
rope; in Paris, in Duesseldorf for the British Zone and 
the Netherlands, and in Darmstade for the American 
and French Zones. 

Several teachers from America will visit their 
European affiliates during the summer holidays. 
Pomfret School, Hill School, George School and high 
schools in Montclair, N. J., and Whittier, Calif., have 
announced their plans. 

The above foreign offices offer a ready channel of 
communication with the European affiliates. They 
are also cooperating in an effort to arrange conference 
opportunities for American visitors with teachers 
active in the programs of the European affiliated 
schools. 
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The former heads of the offices in Duesseldorf, 
Naomi Jackson and in Paris, Louise H. Wood, visited 


among American schools last fall. In certain areas, 
leading schools invited others active in the program 
to lunch or tea to meet them. 


Dutch Affiliations 


Friends Select School, Philadelphia, had as guests 
Westtown, Wilmington (Del.) Friends, Springside, 
and Friends Central School. 

Collegiate School, New York City, brought to- 
gether Millbrook School, Springside School 
Friends Seminary of New York. 


and 


German Affiliations 


Radnor High School, Wayne, host to German- 
town, Norristown, and Haverford Township High 
Schools; also Haverford School and George School. 


French Affiliations 


Girard College entertained Germantown Friends, 
Overbrook School for the Blind, St. Andrew’s, Moores- 
town (N. J.) High School and St. Mary’s Hall. 

Greene Street Friends School, Germantown, Phila- 
delphia, received Logan and Lansdowne Public Ele- 
mentary Schools, the Woods School for Exceptional 
Children and the following elementary Friends schools: 
Wilmington, Del., Westfield and Haddonfield and 
Frankford, Haverford and Newtown. 


The Hundredth Anniversary New Year’s party at 
The Gunnery, Washington, Conn., was held in 
Brinsmade the night of December 31. Alumni, 
students, faculty and friends of the school danced 
out the old year and greeted 1950 with the traditional 
hymn-singing, led by William Mercer, the school’s 
Director of Music, and a prayer delivered by Dr. 
Wilbur S. Deming of the Congregational Church. 
The Headmaster and Mrs. Miller, dressed as Mr. and 
Mrs. Gunn, were hosts for the occasion. 

Several hundred guests, many of them in costumes 
of the 1850 period — women in hoop skirts and bon- 
nets, men in tailcoats and ruffled shirts and sideburns 
— joined in the festivities. The party, attended by 
persons of all ages, young and old, started at 9:30 
with dancing to the music of a string orchestra. 
Hymn singing and prayer greeted the New Year, as 
Anthony (‘Ant’) Olin rang the school bell at the 
stroke of twelve as he has done almost every year in 
the last forty-six. Dancing followed until 2. Re- 
freshments were served throughout the evening. 

All present agreed that the party was a tremen- 
dously impressive and enjoyable affair. 


Under the sponsorship of the Oakwood School 
(Poughkeepsie, N. Y.) Curriculum Committee two 
questionnaires are being mailed to graduates of the 
past five and eight years. The five-year alumni 
whose particular interest was in mathematics at Oak- 
wood will receive questionnaires designed to determine 
what in the graduates’ opinions helped them most in 
college because of their courses in mathematics at 
Oakwood and what could have been given them but 
was not, which might have proved helpful in sub- 
sequent college work. 

The second questionnaire will be sent to all gradu- 
ates of the last eight years. This will ask them to 
evaluate their academic, social, and physical lives at 
theschool. According to these suggestions, the school 
will then attempt improvement of its curricula. 

The committee, during its most recent meeting, 
appointed several faculty members to a sub-com- 
mittee to develop units of study to be given each 
student in personal hygiene, family relations, nutri- 
tion, and first aid. A committee composed of par- 


ents will be formed to aid in the development of study 
habits. 





During the Thanksgiving holidays the Lancaster 
Country Day School, Pa., moved from its cramped 
fire-scarred downtown quarters to a new building on 
the outskirts of the city. This building is modern 
functional in type, with radiant heating installed in 
floors, and soft colors alternating with natural wood 
as interior trim. 

These major miracles of a new ten-acre site and a 
commodious building were accomplished by the close 
cooperation of patrons and friends who wanted an 
independent school for the boys and girls of Lan- 
caster. The reorganization was directed by the new 
headmaster, John L. Byerly. 





The Cambridge School of Weston, Mass., was 
sponsor of a weekend student forum in February 
with delegations from twelve independent and nearby 
public schools in attendance. Discussion centered 
around various phases of the “cold war.” With form- 
er senator Robert M. LaFollette, Jr., as moderator, 
the panel included senator Leverett Saltonstall, form- 
er Massachusetts congressman Thomas Elliot, 
Saville Davis of the Christian Science Monitor, and 
Otto Zausmer of the Boston Globe. 
to hold such a forum annually. 

The Cambridge School also sponsored the appear- 
ance of David E. Lilienthal in Symphony Hall, Bos- 
ton, on March 2. Mr. Lilienthal addressed an au- 
dience of 1400 on the subject “Atomic Energy for 
Peace.” He was introduced by Erwin N. Griswold, 


The school hopes 


Dean of the Harvard Law School. 
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Once again Hackley School, Tarrytown, N. Y., 
will sponsor a two-week summer camp for the under- 
privileged children of the vicinity. The funds for 
the camp are being raised by the boys of the school 
through collections at their Sunday vesper services, 
a benefit production of Gilbert and Sullivan’s Pina- 
fore with a cast of Hackley students and faculty 
and townspeople, and a carnival and track meet. 
In addition, many town organizations contribute 
to the fund. 


Students act as counselors under the supervision 
of faculty members who have had considerable camp 
experience. The camp last year accommodated 25 
boys, and it is hoped that this year money will be 
raised to meet the cost of giving a camp vacation to 
at least 30 boys. 


The newly formed Boy Scout Troop No. 48 of 
Hackley School was formally presented with a charter 
in services held in the school chapel on January 26 
and attended by more than one hundred friends and 
parents of the troup members. 


At the same time, the parents of the boys in the 
group presented the scout leader with a troop flag 
and an American flag as their contribution to further- 
ing the good start made by the troop. 





The Taft School, Watertown, Conn., was host 
this winter to several classes of the Adult Education 
and Recreation Program of the Watertown Public 
School Department. Robert L. Young of the mathe- 
matics department gave a course in effective reason- 
ing, and Joseph Lakovitch gave a course in gymnastics 
for men. 





Prospective new students of Woodberry Forest 
School, Woodberry Forest, Va., with their parents 
were entertained by the school for two days, March 
17 and 18, at which time the new boys took their 
aptitude and achievement tests as qualifications for 
entrance next September. The boys spent the 
night of March 17 at the school, occupying the rooms 
of students who, at that time, were on their Spring 
Recess. They met the faculty, inspected the fa- 
cilities of the school and were briefed on the schedule, 
besides taking their tests and being interviewed by 
the Headmaster. Their parents lunched at the school 
on March 17 and were taken on conducted tours 
about the school grounds. This introduction to the 
school was inaugurated last year by Shaun Kelly, 
Jr., Headmaster. 


A visual education committee has been appointed 
at Pembroke-Country Day School, Kansas City, 
Mo., and more than a hundred films and filmstrips 
have already been secured for use throughout the 
school this year. Teachers are informed of materials 
available, and then Joseph dePeyster, chairman of 
the committee, takes care of all ordering — thus 
avoiding duplication and establishing a central li- 
brary for visual education materials. The 
mittee also assumes responsibility for training and 
providing operators when necessary and for main- 
taining the equipment. 


com- 


With its music department now headed by Henry 
Cady of Middlebury College and the Westminster 
Cho:r College, Pembroke-Country Day School offers 
music through all grades and high school, and is re- 
hearsing now for the spring production of The 
Mikado. Feminine roles in this will be taken by 
girls from Sunset Hill School. 


Pembroke-Country Day School offers a new course 
this year — typing, taught by Eva Nell Raines, 
formerly with the Central Missouri College at War- 
rensburg, Mo. 
Upper School. 


This course is open to all in the 


The Pembroke-Country Day School dramatics 
department has produced a number of one-act plays 
this fall and winter, and is now preparing Julius 
Caesar, and will later co-operate with the music 
department in the presenting of The Mikado. 
The department’s new head is Samuel Poor, a gradu- 
ate of Bates College, who has done further work at 
the University of New Hampshire, the University 
of Hawaii, and Harvard, and had taught for two 
years at Vineyard Haven, Massachusetts, before 
coming to Pembroke-Country Day School. 


Pembroke-Country Day School has provided an 
opportunity for parents as well as pupils to enjoy the 
Mackie course in music appreciation, a series of even- 
ing talks held at the new auditorium. From Bach 
to Gilbert and Sullivan, the course has been a delight, 
and the school is much indebted to Virginia French 
Mackie, who offers the course. Herself a distin- 
guished pianist, Mrs. Mackie is also a member of the 
summer faculty of the Yale University School of 
Music. 


At the winter meeting of Pembroke-Country Day 
parents and teachers, Bradford Kingman, headmaster, 
presided over a faculty forum in which heads of the 
mathematics, modern language, science, athletics, 
library, and English departments participated. The 
parents were apparently much interested in the re- 
port ‘“‘Reading Problems and Their Remedies” given 
by Frank Weber, head of English. 
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Pembroke-Country Day School has just com- 
pleted its first year’s use of the new gymnasium and 
auditorium building. This addition to the campus 
has made possible a great extension in extra-curricular 
activities — assemblies, plays, and athletics events. 
Its basketball court is one of Kansas City’s finest, 
provides two regulation size practice courts, and 
(with its roll-away bleachers) accommodates the 
crowd at games in the expanded basketball schedule. 
The enjoyment of this building is one of the highlights 
in the celebration of Pembroke-Country Day School’s 
fortieth anniversary year. 





St. Andrew’s School, St. Andrews, Tenn., held 
its second annual mid-term Convocation to Scholar- 
ship on February 9. Realizing that all too often 
athletics honors receive greater recognition than 
scholastic achievement in the minds of students, St. 
Andrew’s began the convocation program last year 
as part of an effort to keep scholastic aims and ideals 
uppermost in the school curriculum. The school felt 
the need for ceremonies which would provide as much 
inspiration as some of its football rallies. 

During the Convocation ceremonies, seven boys 
were installed in the St. Andrew’s chapter of the Na- 
tional Honor Society. They had previously been 
elected to membership by the Faculty Council on 
the basis of their scholarship, character, service, and 
leadership. 

The main address of the program was given by 
the Rt. Rev. Robert Erskine Campbell, O.H.C., D.D., 
S.T.D., D.C.L., Superior of the Order of the Holy 
Cross, the Episcopal monastic community which 
operates the school. Bishop Campbell, now stationed 
at the monastery in West Park, N. Y., has had a long 
career as an educator and missionary. He was the 
first Headmaster of St. Andrew’s and later served as 
its Prior; in 1925, he was consecrated Episcopal 
Missionary Bishop of Liberia. As Superior of the 
Order, he now directs its extensive work in this 
country and abroad. The Order of the Holy Cross 
founded Kent School, Kent, Conn., although it no 
longer maintains direction of that institution. 

In an effort to make the services as impressive as 
possible, the Faculty Council and administrative 
heads wore academic gowns and hoods. The entire 
faculty and staff entered the assembly hall in pro- 
cession, following the Honor Society, the members of 
which took part in the ceremonies. 


NEWS OF FACULTIES AND 
ADMINISTRATORS 


With the opening of the 113th year in the fall of 1949, W. 
Gray Mattern, Jr., assumed the office of headmaster at the 
Irving School, Tarrytown, N. Y. Mr. Mattern, who is the 
grandson of Dr. John M. Furman, who headed the school for 42 





years, succeeded his uncle, C. Walter Olson, whose retirement 
for reasons of health was announced last summer previous to the 
appointment of the new headmaster. 

Mr. Mattern, one of the youngest headmasters in the pre- 
paratory school field, and himself an alumnus of the Irving 
School, is a graduate of Yale University, where he participated 
widely in musical affairs, attended the Yale School of Music at 
Norfolk, Conn., and also was secretary of Dwight Hall, the Yale 
University Christian Association. Prior to the pursuit of gradu- 
ate studies at Yale, Mr. Mattern was a member of the faculty 
of The Taft School, where he taught for some years in the de- 
partment of English and served as assistant to the dean. Be- 
fore assuming the duties of his new office at Irving, Mr. Mattern 
spent the summer traveling in Europe, where he visited out- 
standing preparatory schools, both in England and on the Con- 
tinent, for the purpose of establishing channels for the exchange 
of ideas with administrative officers. 

The appointment of Donald L. Wagner to the position of 
Associate Headmaster was also made in September. Mr. Wag- 
ner, a graduate of the University of Rochester, who pursued 
graduate studies in Slavic history at the Universitaet Friedrich 
Wilhelm and the Osteuropa Institute in Breslau, joined the 
faculty of the Irving School in 1938 as the instructor in history. 
In 1939 he became registrar of the school and has served in this 
capacity for the past ten years, exclusive of two and one-half 
years of army service in the field of German prisoner of war in- 
telligence. 

Two new members were appointed to the faculty of the Irv- 
ing School this year. Robert V. Andersen, a graduate of Tufts 
College and Boston College, assumed the duties of master in the 
department of secondary school mathematics last fall. John G. 
Heagney has replaced Donald L. Wagner as instructor of history 
since Mr. Wagner’s appointment to the position of Associate 
Headmaster. Mr. Heagney, who graduated from Drew Uni- 
versity, was pursuing graduate studies in the Department of 
Political Science at Columbia University prior to coming to 
Irving. 





The Trustees of Horace Mann School, New York City, 
announce the retirement of Dr. Charles C. Tillinghast, Principal 
of the school, at the end of the current school year. Dr. Tilling- 
hast has been head of Horace Mann School since 1920. He will 
continue to serve as a member of the Board of Trustees. 

The new Principal of Horace Mann will be Dr. Mitchell 


Gratwick, the present Headmaster of Hackley School, Tarry- 
town, N. Y. 


Robert S. Lyle has been named headmaster of Sidwell 
Friends School, Washington, D. C. He went to the school six- 
teen years ago as Latin teacher and football coach after teaching 


at St. George’s School, Middletown, R. I., and The Peddic 
School, Hightstown, N. J. 





The Directors of Cranbrook School, Bloomfield Hills, Mich., 
have announced the resignation of the Rev. W. Brooke Stabler 
as headmaster, and the appointment of Harry D. Hoey as Mr. 
Stabler’s successor, effective July 1, 1950. Mr. Stabler is leav- 
ing Cranbrook to assume the headmastership of Tower Hill 
School in Wilmington, Del. 

Harry D. Hoey, who succeeds to the headmastership at 
Cranbrook, has been Assistant Headmaster since 1944. He is 
the holder of the Bachelor of Arts and Master of Arts degrees 
from the University of Michigan. After one year as an in- 
structor in English at the University of Minnesota, he came to 
Cranbrook in 1928, serving the school in various capacities. 
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The Lancaster Country Day School, Pa., announces the 
following appointments to the faculty for the current year: 

Russel Farnsworth, Jr., A.B. Colby, A.M. Columbia (English 
and boys’ physical education); Lois Fairlee Wallace, A.B. Ur- 
sinus, graduate work at Middlebury (Upper School French and 
Latin); Elaine Arrington, A.B. Middlebury (French); Sara K. 
Skiles, B.S. and M.S. University of Pennsylvania (Second 
Grade); Reginald Lunt, B.Mus., Westminster Choir School, 
Princeton (Director of Music). 

The new headmaster of Lancaster Country Day School this 
year is John L. Byerly, A.B. Haverford, A.M. Harvard, former 
teacher of Upper School English. 





At the meeting of the Board of Trustees on January 21, Ed- 
ward W. Eames, Headmaster of Governor Dummer Acad- 
emy, South Byfield, Mass., was voted a six-month sabbatical 
leave, to begin as soon as he could conveniently make arrange- 
ments for the administration of the school in his absence. 

Mr. and Mrs. Eames’ plans for their leave, the first extended 
vacation in Mr. Eames’ twenty years of service at the Academy, 
are still incomplete. They plan, however, to return to the school 
briefly at Commencement time in June to attend the Commence- 
ment exercises and the dedication of the new Alumni Gymnasium 
and to say good-bye to the members of the graduating class. 
Mr. and Mrs. Eames will return for the opening of school in 
September. 

In Mr. Eames’ absence the school will be administered by a 
faculty committee of three, consisting of Edgar D. Dunning, 
Arthur W. Sager, and Benjamin J. Stone, all of whom already 
have important administrative duties at the Academy. 





Dr. Carrol O. Morong will be inaugurated as eleventh head- 
master of The Peddie School, Hightstown, N. J., on Sunday, 
April 30, according to an announcement by The Honorable 
David H. Knott of New York City, Chairman of the Inaugural 
Committee for The Peddie Board of Corporators. 

Principal speakers at the inaugural ceremonies will be Gov- 
ernor Alfred E. Driscoll of New Jersey and The Honorable 
Harold E. Stassen, President of the University of Pennsylvania 
and former Governor of Minnesota. Governor Driscoll will 
speak at a pre-inaugural luncheon for delegates, alumni and 
guests on Sunday noon in the Peddie Dining Hall, while Mr. 
Stassen will deliver the main address at the inauguration which 
will be held at 3 P.M. in the new $350,000 Mills Memorial Gym- 
nasium at Peddie. Delegates from secondary schools, colleges, 
universities, and other educational institutions throughout the 
nation have been invited to the exercises. 

Appointed headmaster at Peddie last July, Dr. Morong had 
previously served as Pastor of Baptist Churches in the East and 
Mid-West. He holds a Bachelor of Divinity degree from the 
Andover-Newton Theological School and a Doctorate in Theology 
from Boston University. At present he is a Trustee of Andover- 
Newton and Crozer Theological Seminary and Chairman of the 
editorial board of The Crusader magazine. 

Carl E. Geiger has been appointed Acting Director of Studies 
at The Peddie School, according to a recent announcement by 
Dr. Morong. 





Funeral services for Dr. James Smith Martin, at one time 
physician for The Taft School, Watertown, Conn., were held 
at Christ Church, Watertown, January 9. Dr. Martin had 
served the school for 40 years, when he retired in 1944 to live 
across the street from the school buildings. He was succeeded 
by Dr. Edwin G. Reade. Dr. Martin practiced in Waterbury 
and Watertown, specializing in diseases of the eye, ear, nose, 


and throat. Two years ago, his portrait, painted by Dean Keller 
of Yale University, an alumnus of the school, was purchased 
and hung in the infirmary lobby. 

Orie Shimazaki, a teacher of Japanese literature at the 
Friends’ school in Tokyo, Japan, was a guest instructor at 
Oakwood School, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., during the month of 
January. Miss Shimazaki made her visit to this country as a 
result of invitations to study and visit American schools fostered 
by the Friends’ Missions Board in Philadelphia, Pa. Miss 
Shimazaki spent last year at Pendle Hill, a graduate school for 
the study of religion operated by the Society of Friends. This 
year she is visiting Quaker schools and colleges. During January 
she remained a guest at Oakwood School, where she visited 
classes and delivered lectures in English, social studies and re- 
ligion. 


Lt. Richard T. Corsa has been added to the instructional staff 
of the Valley Forge Military Academy in the English depart- 
ment. Lt. Corsa is a graduate of the University of Pennsylvania, 
where he obtained his A.B. degree. From there he went to the 
University of Michigan, where he majored in oriental languages. 
During the war Lt. Corsa was a member of the Military Intelli- 
gence, attached to the Chinese War Department and the Sixth 
Youth Army at Peiping. He then taught English in Shanghai 
for two years at St. John’s University and later in Soochow 
Academy in Soochow, China. Lt. Corsa returned to the United 
States in November, 1949, on the General Gordon, the last refugee 
ship to leave Shanghai since the Communist “liberation.” In 
addition to teaching English, Lt. Corsa is also a qualified teacher 
of Chinese and Japanese. 


Up bright and early the morning of March 1, Edward Thode, 
Jr., of George School, Pa., took his wife to Germantown Hos- 
pital, then returned to carry on his regular duties as a teacher 
and coach at the Quaker boarding school. He was teaching a 
class when the news reached him that his daughter Margaret 
had made her debut at the hospital. Subject of the class: Human 
Reproduction. 





A, Preston Moore assumed on March | the duties of business 
manager of Woodberry Forest School, Woodberry Forest, Va., 
replacing Herbert M. Woodward, who has held the position for 
three years. Mr. Moore is an alumnus of the school and of 
Washington and Lee University, from which he was graduated 
in 1937. A native of Blacksburg, Va., Mr. Moore served as 
assistant secretary to the late Senator Carter Glass of Virginia 
until 1942. He joined the Marine Corps Reserve in 1942 and 
received his wings and 2nd Lieutenant’s commission in 1942. 
He was located in the Pacific area during most of the war and 
after his discharge in 1945 joined the Pan-American Airlines in 
China, where, until recently, he was stationed. 


George Ball, A.B. Northwestern, has joined the faculty of 
The Browning School, New York City, as one of the fourth 
grade teachers. Mr. Ball, a Northwestern tennis star, was 
formerly ranked number twelve nationally. 


A new member of the faculty at The Episcopal High School, 
Alexandria, Va., is John C. Boggs, Jr., a graduate of Duke Uni- 
versity, who has joined the department of English. 
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Louis LaBrecque, a new master at The Watkinson School, 
Hartford, Conn., is teaching Spanish, English, and ancient history. 





Dr. Greville Haslam, Headmaster of The Episcopal Acad- 
emy, Overbrook, Pa., presided at the annual meeting of the 
Headmasters’ Association of the United States. Dr. Haslam is 
president of this group. 

William H. Ortlepp, assistant headmaster of the Episcopal 
Academy, was a member of the evaluating committee which sur- 
veyed the Wilmington Friends School. 





A Brief Introduction to Spanish, by Donald D. Walsh, head 
of the Spanish department at The Choate School, Wallingford, 
Conn., was published in January by W. W. Norton and Com- 
pany. This is the ninth Spanish textbook by Mr. Walsh, who 
has just been appointed Chairman of the Committee of Examin- 
ers in Spanish of the College Entrance Examination Board. Mr. 
Walsh is also Editor of Hispania, the official quarterly journal 
of the American Association of Teachers of Spanish and Portu- 
guese, and President of the New England Modern Language 
Association. 











PRIZE CONTEST 


The Editors of the BuLLetIn have been delighted by 
the response to the prize contest which ended on Feb- 
ruary 15. The winners of the two prizes (one for the best 
article of general interest and the other for the best article 


in a subject field) will be announced in the Buttetin for 
May. 














SUMMER OFFICE HOURS 


During the summer the office of the Secondary Edu- 
cation Board is open on a part-time basis only. Mail will 
be attended to promptly, but anyone who wishes to come 
to the office should make an appointment in advance. 

If the office telephone (BLuehills 8-5439) does not 
answer 

in Fuly, call Mrs. Pow: CUnningham 6-1947; 

in August, call Miss Osgood: BLuehills 8-1592. 




















NEWS OF GIRLS’ SCHOOLS 
Nawnsi Pucu, The Brearley School, New York City 


CHANGES IN ADMINISTRATION 


Mabel Van Norman, Headmistress of the Mary 
C. Wheeler School, Providence, R. I., will retire in 
June after serving the school as teacher and head- 
mistress for 32 years. S. Rowland Morgan, Jr., master 
at The Episcopal Academy, Philadelphia, will suc- 
ceed Miss Van Norman as head of the Wheeler 
School. 





Bishop Dun and the Governing Board of The 
National Cathedral School for Girls announce the 
appointment of Katharine Lee as principal of the 
school. Miss Lee succeeds Mabel B. Turner, who 
will retire in June after twenty-one years of service. 

Miss Lee will assume her new duties with the 
opening of the fall term in September, 1950. She 
comes to the National Cathedral School from Pasa- 
dena, Calif., where she has been principal of the Poly- 
technic Elementary and Junior High School. 

A native of San Antonio, Texas, Miss Lee is a 
graduate of Mount Holyoke College, and received 
her M.A. from Columbia University. She began her 
teaching career at St. Mary’s Hall, San Antonio, 
Texas, and has since been a member of the faculty at 
Malvern Girls College, Worcestershire, England; the 
Chapin School, New York City; and the Brearley 
School, New York City. She later returned to St. 
Mary’s Hall as headmistress, where she remained 
until she accepted the Pasadena appointment. 

Miss Lee brings to her new position a broad 
variety of experience in many fields of school adminis- 


tration. She is a member of the Pacific Coast Head- 
mistresses Association, the National Association of 
Deans of Women, the Progressive Education Asso- 
ciation, and a former sectional vice-president of the 
National Association of Principals of Schools for 
Girls. 

The National Cathedral School for Girls is this 
year celebrating the fiftieth anniversary of its found- 
ing. 

OF INTERNATIONAL INTEREST 


The English department of The Shipley School, 
Bryn Mawr, Pa., arranges each year a supplementary 
class for foreign girls, paired or grouped not only 
according to exigencies of schedule, but according to 
language, cultural tradition, age, knowledge of Eng- 
lish, intellectual ability, or the like. 

If the student knows too little English to profit 
by the regular classes in the school, she is allowed to 
visit classes, shift classes, moving through the curri- 
culum rather freely with little class responsibility, to 
find what she can do, until by living here her English 
grows more amenable to work in algebra or chemis- 
try. Occasionally she finds her independence first in 
shopping for bureau scarves or window curtains. 
Two Greek girls and a Belgian with little knowledge 
of English, yet quite at home in French, have been 
in all subjects under the special guidance and super- 
vision of a Frenchwoman. 


The French department, composed of native 
Frenchwomen, is official and unofficial adviser to 
European girls, Dutch, French, or Belgian, who are 
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sometimes undecided about whether their college edu- 
cation is to be American or European. Moreover, 
during a year or more in America, in spite of increased 
understanding, in both the strict and sentimental 
senses of the word, European girls sometimes express 
wistfulness at missing severer studies at home and 
need to be reassured by advances in other subjects 
than English: in French language and literature, for 
example; or in chemistry, which one girl is studying 
this year at Bryn Mawr College. 

French-speaking girls, by omitting French from 
their program, can often study with two English 
classes: Senior work for content, and work in a lower 
grade for practice in grammar, usage, and composition. 


Foreign students have usually spent a good deal 
of time on various languages, almost always includ- 
ing French; so that even without Latin they have 
common linguistic background. Often they have 
also studied Latin. Greek girls sometimes know some 
ancient Greek but no Latin; for this lack, in a school 
in which all girls study Latin for two years and most 
for four, French is their support. For all French- 
speaking students a knowledge of Latin is essential; 
for all others a thorough grounding in French will do 
almost as well. Girls from the Near East are likely 
to have studied French. Chinese girls are hardest to 
teach, for they have usually no Latin, no French, 
and no other linguistic experience comparable to ours. 
Although German is taught to girls who enter with 
German, the German department is not big enough 
to make German a meeting ground for foreign stu- 
dents who would be at home there. 

The once-a-week class for foreign girls in English 
is arranged to give the girls further opportunity to 
speak than they can find in groups of fifteen, to deal 
with special problems that arise in other classes, and 
to help with matters of general orientation. The 
handbooks specially prepared to teach English to 
foreign students have not proved to be helpful. 

Class time is taken up by speaking extemporane- 
ously about vacations, the students’ respective coun- 
tries, or their impressions and opinions, with subse- 
quent comment and criticism. Or samples of twenti- 
eth century English, ranging from the easy sentences 
of The American Observer to the prose of Galsworthy, 
Pearsall Smith, even Virginia Woolf, are read aloud. 
Boarding school English, which the girls learn quickly, 
is oddly lacking in adult vocabulary or the language 
of ideas. Life in boarding school and in books lacks, 
on the other hand, the concrete vocabulary of tools 
and other objects which vacation experiences supply. 
They are almost always amazed at the difference be- 
tween communication in a family and that in a 
school. English for some of these girls must not be- 
come so “American” that their English friends will 


be too greatly amused on their return to Europe, so 
they are guarded against local distortions of speech 
and vocabulary. Sometimes the girls read with or 
after the teacher for musical phrasing, listen to 
records, or take notes from a gentle lecture to read 
back at the next lesson. 


Problems differ with nationality, but students 
help one another. This year Dutch girls and a Swedish 
girl find endless delight in comparing words, even 
slang. A cheap watch, for example, seems to be a 
turnip in most languages. It is amazing to discover, 
if one has not already done so from the New Oxford 
Dictionary, to what an extent English is a Romance 
language, a discovery one is bound to make with 
French and non-French students in the same group: 
Swedish and Dutch so much nearer English in accent, 
and in names for hammers and saws; French closer in 
literary vocabulary, and of course in common literary 
background. 


French, Belgian, Swedish, Dutch — all find the 
th almost insuperable; the Dutch girls also find the w 
difficult. For the French, English vowels are too 
long; for the Swedish, too short; for the Turkish, just 
right. 

There have been foreign students who were not 
helpful in making American girls aware of the serious- 
ness and stability of European education. This 
year, however, the school has two excellent American 
Field Service scholars. This year it is a Dutch girl 
who reads best Shakespeare’s sonnets or a poem of 
Yeats, a Belgian-Polish girl who can mould the Eng- 
lish sentence into intricate yet idiomatic patterns, a 
Swedish girl who can recreate her experience in good 
writing, a Turkish girl who understands Mrs. Ram- 
say as she takes Mr. Tansley off to town. 


The Laurel School in Cleveland has just com- 
pleted an unusual project in which all departments 
collaborated in order to present a dynamic picture of 
its life to students abroad. At the invitation of Mar- 
garet Johnson, director of the World Friends’ Club of 
the Cleveland Press, Laurel created a giant album, 
the organization of which was carried out by the 
art department. Pictures of every phase of school 
life from Nursery School youngsters through the 
Senior year, sample pieces of regular daily lessons in 
all classes, programs of plays and parties, copies of 
school publications, letters and photographs from 
foreign students, and a letter of greeting from Edna 
F. Lake, Headmistress, all arranged in a stimulating 
and inviting style, interpret to those who turn these 
pages life in an American school for girls. The album 
includes such practical information as a copy of the 
program for the year as well as that of a typical week 
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at Laurel, the grading system, the fire-drill regulations, 
and end papers in the form of a huge map of eastern 
United States, showing the relative location of 
Cleveland and Laurel School. 


In Paris this album will represent Laurel at the 
Jubilee Exhibit of the Fédération Internationale des 
Organisations de Correspondances et d’Echanges des 
Scolaires. Laurel alumnae now in Paris will relive 
their school days as they reminisce through this 
album. Later the album will be exhibited in Eng- 
land, where it will eventually find its permanent home 
in the Tonbridge County Grammar School for Girls 
in Kent. It is with this school that Laurel is now 
enjoying an exchange of teachers from both French 
departments. Through planning and executing this 
album the Laurel outlook has been broadened to dis- 
tant horizons, with the hope that girls in those dis- 
tant countries will better understand school life in 
America. 


LATIN BANQUET 


Emma Willard School, Troy, N. Y., held its 
Latin Banquet on February 18. The actual dinner 
was preceded by a marriage ceremony held in the 
style followed by the first families of Rome in the 
time of Caesar. Caesar himself, as Pontifex Maxi- 
mus, officiated at the ceremony. 


After the wedding, with its prayers to Jupiter and 
solemn vows, the wedding party paraded through 
the school to a special dining hall set up in the Roman 
manner. A compluvium (made of mirrors), adorned 
the center of the hall. Guests were greeted in Latin 
by the father of the bride who acted as master of 
ceremonies. The gentlemen reclined at table on long 
couches and were served by slaves from the “lower 
classes.” The menu, ad ovo usque ad mala, consisted 
of three courses, the gustatio, cena, and mensa secunda. 
The piéce de résistance was a suckling pig. 

After the banquet the guests were amused by 
acrobats, singers, a harpist, a Roman fashion show, 
and a playlet entitled ‘‘Catiline’s Conspiracy.” Cross 
word puzzles and riddles in Latin were solved by the 
guests who included the hundred Latin students of 
the school, and several especially invited guests. 
The convivium was put on under the direction of Cor- 
inne Rosebrook and Joanne Begg, teachers of Latin 
at Emma Willard. 


WELFARE WORK 


At the Kent School for Girls, Denver, the 
Welfare Committee is kept very active. More and 
more pleas for aid come into the school, and it has be- 
come necessary to allocate funds with great care. 
About $500.00 is given each year to overseas aid and 


$500.00 to the support of local drives. The school 
program has to be carefully considered in order to 
keep a proper balance between the academic work 
and the extra curricular activities. The latter are 
important since they give students responsibility 
and pleasure in participating in non-academic fields. 

In February M. Jean de Lagarde, French Consul 
General from San Francisco, and his wife visited Kent 
School on their way to Aspen, Colo., to see the finals 
of the slalom and down-hill Olympic Skiing Events. 
M. de Lagarde spoke to the girls in French and pre- 
sented a linen table cloth and set of napkins in 
recognition of their gifts to France. Several of the 
girls replied in French, acknowledging his gift and 
saying that the school is continuing its sponsorship 
of a foster child in Brittany and a school in Rosendael, 
France. 

M. de Lagarde’s visit was timely because it oc- 
curred several days before the all-school Mardi Gras 
carnival to raise welfare funds. Centers were set up 
throughout the school for games and the sale of 
balloons, candy, cakes, and other edibles. The 
Junior and Senior High Schools formed the singing 
chorus of a Minstrel Show. The effect of the chorus 
which formed a part of the audience was to make the 
line of blacked-up minstrel players seem to have full 
and vigorous singing ability. 


On April 21 Lincoln School, Providence, R. L., 
will have an all-school sale for the benefit of general 
foreign work, and especially for the two schools in 
France at Creil and Provins in which Lincoln School 
is interested under the School Affiliation Program of 
the American Friends Service Committee. 


NEW SCHOOL BUILDING 


The Board of Trustees of the Kent School for 
Girls of Denver, Colo., is about to let the contract for 
a new school building. The present school is com- 
pleting its twenty-eighth year in a residential dis- 
trict upon which the business area is now encroaching. 

A forty-acre suburban site adjoining the Cherry 
Hills Village immediately south of the Denver city 
limits was purchased in 1945. It has a full view of 
the mountains to the west and provides ample space 
for the development of the present day school as well 
as the contemplated boarding school. Plans for the 
new school which will accommodate two hundred day 
students were drawn by Burnham Hoyt, architect. 
The design permits further extension of any section 
at any future time. 

The Trustees and Alumnae are carrying to com- 
pletion the campaign to increase the present assets 
of the school in order to finance the quarter of a million 
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dollar building project. A Garden Club with par- 
ents and alumnae membership will carry out the 
planting of trees and garden under the supervision 
of a landscape architect. The construction will begin 
immediately, and it is expected that the school can 
start the fall program in its new location. 


NEWS IN GENERAL 

Peppino Mangravite, director of the art depart- 
ment at Dana Hall School, Wellesley, Mass., and 
Assistant Professor of Painting at Columbia Univer- 
sity, is presenting a series of illustrated lectures at 
Dana Hall which have created unusual interest among 
the students. Peter Breughel, the Elder, and Vin- 
cent Van Gogh were the featured artists during the 
fall term. Mr. Mangravite will speak on the work 
of Michelangelo, William Blake, and Paul Cézanne 
during the second half of the year. 

Dana Hall School recently participated in a 
Dance Symposium with Beaver Country Day School 
in Brookline and two Boston Schools —— Brimmer- 
May and Winsor. Dana girls trying out for this 
Symposium faced stiff competition in their own school 
as more than 100 students elected Modern Dance this 
year. A Workshop Group of fifteen seniors is study- 
ing advanced techniques and composition. The 
April recital planned by this group promises to be 
a highlight among the entertainments scheduled at 
Dana Hall for the spring term. 


A Bach Commemorative Concert was presented 
at Laurel School in Cleveland by the departments 
of music and modern dance. As introduction the 
Prelude in D minor and a chorale prelude were played 
on the recently dedicated Garfield organ. Piano 
selections preceded the Suite No. 3 in B minor for 
flute and piano, which was interpreted by the Dance 
Group. All instrumental numbers were played by 
members of the music department, while the student 
Dance Group included a solo by the instructor. The 
enthusiasm and interest in this program shown by 
the student audience was very encouraging to the 
music department, which plans a spring program of 
Bach’s vocal music. 


At Kent School for Girls, Denver, the Junior 
Class included as part of their study of Macbeth the 
construction miniature Elizabethan theatre 
which was drawn to scale. It included the stage, 
balconies, and open court for spectators. In an as- 
sembly program the members of the class showed 
their theatre, explained the construction of it and read 
the lines from the banquet scene which the set de- 
picted. 
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The girls of the Kent School Glee Club were 
hostesses in early December to the boys of the Foun- 
tain Valley Glee Club of Colorado Springs, who met 
with them for a joint recital and a dinner and dancing 
party at the Denver Country Club. The glee club 
groups were under the direction of Eleanor Leffing- 
well of Kent and Ernest Kitson of Fountain Valley. 
In the past the boys have given two concerts at the 
Kent School, and last year they invited the Kent 
Glee Club to sing with them in Colorado Springs. 
These opportunities to sing together have stimulated 
the interest of both groups of singers. Recordings 
of the concert were made. This is a happy associa- 
tion that both schools welcome. 


Lincoln School, Providence, R. I., has enjoyed 
during the month of February an exhibition of art 
work by alumnae of the school. It included water 
colors, oils, pastels, book jackets with each process 
involved, and also architectural drawings, landscape 
gardening, and interior decorating plans and doctor’s 
diagrams. 

A concert was given on February 19, 1950, at 
Lincoln School by members of the glee clubs of the 
four independent secondary schools in Providence: 
The Mary C. Wheeler School, Moses Brown School, 
Providence Country Day School, and Lincoln School. 

Girls of Lincoln School and boys of Moses Brown 
School united in presenting The Mikado by Gilbert 
and Sullivan on March 16, 17, and 18. 








GRADE PLACEMENT OF MATHEMATICS 
COURSES 
The recently issued report of the Bureau of Research, 
The Grade Placement of Mathematics Courses in Member 
Schools of the SEB may be ordered at the following prices; 
Member Schools: 33 cents a copy 
Non-members: 43 cents a copy 














AVOIDING FAILURE IN READING AND SPELLING 
A limited supply of reprints of the article “Avoiding 
Failure in Reading and Spelling,” by Anna Gillingham 
Tue INDEPENDENT ScHoo. Bu Ltetin, November, 1949, 
is available. Copies may be ordered from the Secondary 
Education Board, Milton 86, Mass., at 10 cents each. 














SUBSCRIBE TO THE BULLETIN 


Teachers in member schools may have individual sub- 
scriptions to the BuL_Letin for 75 cents a year. Your own 
copy of each issue will be mailed directly to you. Just 
send in your name and address and 75 cents (coin, stamps, 
or check) to the Secondary Education Board, Milton 86, 
Mass. 
































NEWS OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


Henry F. Werner, Summit School for Boys, Cincinnati, Ohio 
THE CURRICULUM 


Realizing the need of a more complete under- 
standing of elementary school reading problems, the 
Lower School faculty of Moses Brown School, 
Providence, R. I., designated Harriet M. Wilson as 
delegate to the Reading Clinic held at Temple Univer- 
sity a year ago. Miss Wilson’s reports subsequently 
strengthened the desire to undertake more effective 
work in the teaching of reading. After several in- 
formal meetings and a forum with Rosamond Mul- 
cahey, Reading Consultant, Silver Burdett Company, 
the Lower School resolved upon a basic reading sched- 
ule between the hours of 11:00 and 11:30 daily, 
grades two through seven. With the achievement 
tests of the Educational Records Bureau as guide, 
children in these grades were assigned to reading 
sections set up for their individual levels. Relieved 
of all reading pressure and free of the intenseness 
which competition with a better-than-average read- 
ing student can offer, the children were suddenly 
aware of a comparative joy in reading and in satis- 
faction to themselves. Parent and teacher response 
showed enthusiastic approval. Careful considera- 
tion was given to the placement of all students so 
that none would be placed in a section lower than 
the one immediately preceding or higher than the 
one immediately following his own grade; thus dis- 
parity of age levels and interests could not become 
evident to the child himself. Youngsters of inferior 
reading ability, whose achievement alone might 
have assigned them to a reading group two levels be- 
low their own grade, received the help of a special 
teacher. Abler youngsters, who might well have 
been classified two grades higher than their class, 
were given special assignments in the top section of 
their reading group in an attempt to broaden and 
enrich their reading experience rather than to ad- 
vance it beyond their chronological age interests. 
With Miss Wilson as co-ordinator, studies were 
undertaken within the Lower School faculty to see 
how the reading program might be integrated with 
the regular social studies of the grades. 


Pleased by June that this experiment was produc- 
ing at least a sense of achievement, the Lower School 
faculty resolved to widen as much as possible its own 
acquaintance with reading practices, testing, and 
recent developments in the broad range of reading dis- 
ability. Marion P. Pixley attended an advanced 
course at the University of Delaware during the 
summer, and nine other teachers matriculated for a 
course in “Improvement of Reading” under Pro- 
fessors Donald D. Durrell and Helen Blair Sullivan 


for the fall semester at Boston University. In at- 
tendance were J. Drisko Allen, Headmaster of the 
Lower School, the Misses E. E. Chappell, E. East- 
man, C. Sanders, H. M. Wilson, Mrs. B. O’Donnell, 
Mrs. D. L. Robison, Mrs. F. C. Cullen and Mrs. Guy 
W. Wells. This group of teachers drove to Boston 
each Tuesday until the conclusion of their course this 
January. The administration of Moses Brown School, 
praising this voluntary undertaking, was quick to 
subsidize transportation and general expenses. Of 
greatest value, perhaps, in her own eyes was the 
work which each teacher did within the program at 
Boston University in compiling a large informal test- 
ing booklet applicable to her own grade. It is hoped 
that these informal reading test notebooks will am- 
plify the understanding of a child’s achievement as 
indicated in the annual achievement tests of the 
Educational Records Bureau. 


The reading period begun last spring has continued 
this year, every effort being made by Miss Wilson 
and Mr. Allen to coordinate word study, spelling, and 
writing with the subject matter being undertaken 
currently in the several grades. Periodical reading, 
notably the three-level booklets of My Weekly Reader, 
American Publishing Company, Columbus, Ohio, have 
proved to be satisfactory media for different achieve- 
ment levels of reading on assigned subjects for par- 
ticular grades. Like all faculties alerted to the latest 
publications in the field of corrective reading and 
stimulated by the growing number of clinical lectures 
in this field, the Lower School presses its own year- 
old endeavor. It awaits with some impatience the 
first tabulation of results in the school testing pro- 
grams of this spring. 


For some years it has been felt at the New Canaan 
Country School, New Canaan, Conn., that the 8th 
grade curriculum has been less satisfactory than that 
of any other grade. The academic work consisted of 
four major subjects — English, mathematics, Latin, 
and French — with three hours of American history, 
the last being the second part of a two-year course. 
With four-fifths of the time devoted to skills rather 
than content, it was frankly pretty dull fare. The 
two foreign languages also constituted a heavy load 
for all but the strongest students, and the “8th grade 
pressure” had become a by-word in the school. 

This year changes have been made which have 
given the 8th grade year much greater vitality and 
better balance. First, instead of starting a second 


foreign language at the 8th grade, it has been post- 
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poned to the 9th, where five hours a week of inten- 
sive work will cover one College Board unit. The 
four hours thus set free have been divided between a 
three-hour course in general science and a one-hour 
course in religion. Second, the history has been 
changed to a course in “world relationships” in which 
the whole group studies the United Nations and each 
student makes an intensive study of a particular 
country. The American history course is now com- 
pleted in the 7th grade instead of extending over two 
years. 


The old and new 8th grade curricula are as follows: 


Hours Hours 

1948-49 per week 1949-50 per week 
Mathematics 5 Mathematics 5 
English 5 English 5 
Latin (or French) 5 Latin or French 5 
French (or Latin) + Science 3 
History 3 Religion l 
Music 1 History 3 
Art 1 Music 1 
_ Art 1 
24 — 
24 


At a recent meeting the Upper School faculty 
tried to evaluate the results of the change. In all 
three of the new courses the students are working 
with zest and seriousness, and seem to show rapidly 
increasing maturity. The undue pressure and ten- 
sion of the year has been lessened and the work in 
mathematics, English and foreign language seems to 
be benefiting from this release. It was agreed that 
thus far the results have been good and that the 8th 
graders are having a year which is more developing as 
well as more interesting than before. 

These changes were not made without a thorough 
study of the requirements of the forty or more board- 
ing schools to which New Canaan students go. The 
study convinced the faculty that the trend is strongly 
towards the requirement of only one foreign language 
for entrance to the 9th grade and only one year of a 
second language for entrance to the 10th. They be- 
lieve this trend to be extremely sound and that the 
curriculum changes which it makes possible will send 
their graduates away no less mentally disciplined 
and more mentally alive and keen for the advanced 
work before them. 


AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 

The Fessenden School, West Newton, Mass., 
has found a number of new uses for its tape recorder. 
The advantage of this type of machine is that the 
tape may be stored for future use, played back im- 
mediately, or used as many times as necessary. 

As a part of the remedial reading program, the 
machine enables the boys to hear the improvements 


they make in speed and clarity of reading, as well as 
how they may improve their diction. In the regular 
classes, the boys record episodes from historical events 
they study, and the fact that they are to become the 
teachers of future classes stimulates their interest 
greatly. Boys who are to make a speech in an assem- 
bly are free to use the machine to hear, in advance, 
how they will sound to the audience. Members of 
the faculty often use the recorder, so that they may 
hear the effectiveness of their classroom procedure 
from the boys’ standpoint. The glee club makes use 
of the machine during its rehearsals, so that the vari- 
ous sections may hear how they sound as a whole. 


Many educational programs come at a time not 
suitable to the school’s schedule, so the recorder is 
plugged into the radio and the programs recorded for 
use at a more convenient time. Purely from the en- 
tertainment point of view, the recorder is a great 
success. Symphony concerts, speeches, and programs 
of a humorous nature are also recorded from the radio, 
to be used at a future date when some form of enter- 
tainment is necessary at the spur of the moment. 
On rainy days groups of boys record radio plays from 
scripts that are kept for the purpose. Each boy 
takes a part, while others handle sound effects. 
Though certainly not professional, the results give 
much enjoyment to the boys, and give them greater 
confidence in their delivery. 


Gift of a Magnavox AM-FM radio-victrola to the 
new music room of Eaglebrook School, Deerfield, 
Mass., has been made by Gordon D. Harriman, ’33, 
alumni trustee from Dallas, Texas. Harriman has 
also provided a fund for the purchase of records for 
the school’s record library. 


The faculty of Friends Academy in North 
Dartmouth, Mass., feeling the need of a_ film 
strip projector, and no funds being presently avail- 
able, contributed sufficient money to enable the 
Academy to purchase an excellent projector and 
screen. Wishing to establish a film strip library, the 
faculty also suggested to the student body that the 
traditional Christmas gifts be omitted. Instead the 
students gave to the Academy whatever they felt 
they would have spent on Christmas presents to 
faculty, with the result that the fund has started off 
with $250. This film strip projector helps to com- 
plete the audio-visual equipment which includes a 
sound projector and tachistoscope in addition to the 
customary charts and graphs. 
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SPEECH AND DRAMATICS 


Town School for Boys in San Francisco, Calif., 
has been unusually active in the promotion of plays 
and contests this year, and the results have been 
gratifying in many ways. For instance, the Christ- 
mas play, in which one hundred and fifty students 
participated, played to a packed house on each of 
the two nights that it was given. 

A contest was held from the second through the 
eighth grades, and a prize given to the student selling 
the most advertising in the Christmas play program, 
with the result that fifty-six pages of advertising were 
turned out. A souvenir booklet containing the lyrics 
of the songs used in the play was sold at the door. 

Over $2,000.00 was cleared from the sale of play 
tickets, advertisements, and souvenir programs. Ed- 
win M. Rich, Headmaster, says that he feels that 
much of the financial success of the Christmas play 
was due to the worthy cause to which this year’s play 
was dedicated. All proceeds were turned over to the 
Scholarship Fund for the ensuing year. Mr. Rich 
writes all the plays used at Town School, and also 
writes, with the cooperation of Mrs. Dorothy Caim- 
eron, Director of Music at Town, all the songs used. 

The art department held a contest to determine 
which pupil should design the cover for the programs, 
and which the cover for the souvenir booklet of 
lyrics. Recordings of all music used in the play 
were made and filed in the school’s permanent record 
library. All new stage sets, some of which were quite 
intricate, were made by the boys in their shop classes. 

The first of two speech contests featured twice 
yearly at Town School has been held. Grades one 
through four compete against one another, and 
grades five through eight. Every pupil in the school 
prepares a three-minute speech which he delivers in 
his regular public speaking class. The public speak- 
ing teacher chooses the three best speakers from each 
class to enter the semi-finals. Three Upper School 
teachers serve as judges for the Lower School, and 
vice versa. The best speaker from each class is 
selected for the finals, which are held before a student 
body assembly. The boys winning in the finals have 
their names inscribed on a trophy which remains 
permanently at the school. Each 
ceives an individual trophy to keep. 

Town’s speech standards have risen perceptibly 
since speech contests have been regular semi-annual 
affairs. 


winner also re- 


The Summit School for Boys in Cincinnati, 
Ohio, presented its ninth annual Mid-Winter Revue 
at two performances during the month of February. 

The primary department, eighty-five strong, en- 
tertained a capacity audience with an operetta, 





Jerry Be Merry, while 
mature thespians after 


the upper formers, rather 
the speech and dramatics 
training of six years, did The Man Without a 
Country. Highlighting the latter production was 
the appearance of the school’s seventy-voice choir of 
middle formers in appropriate selections. 

This annual feature of Summit’s winter program 
offers the parents an opportunity to measure the 
value of the school’s practical speech and dramatics 
work. It also serves as the chief source of income in 
defraying expenses of Summit’s ‘“mass-athletics” 
program. 


‘“*Town Hall” programs at Unquowa School in 
Bridgeport, Conn., have been found to be a potent 
means of meeting the need of elementary school chil- 
dren to gain experience in speaking before an audi- 
ence. Given in the school auditorium one afternoon 
each month by pupils in grades one through five these 
programs include recitations, book reports, relation 
of experiences, incidents, or observations that are of 
interest to others, information about hobbies, class- 
room work, current events, club aciivities, and the 
like, choral speaking, and all sorts of ventures in 
creative expression. 

Begun as an extra-curricular activity for the pur- 
pose of developing poise and self-confidence in speak- 
ing before an audience the ‘Town Hall” programs 
have proved to be rich in educational values. While 
every effort is made to preserve the child’s natural 
spontaneity of speech, at the same time guidance is 
given according to individual needs in the planning of 
talks, correct pronunciation of words, clear enuncia- 
tion, and the avoidance of grammatical errors. Vo- 
cabularies grow as boys and girls try to convey their 
ideas more accurately and with greater ease. They 
learn to look at the audience, to speak directly and 
audibly in a pleasing tone of voice, to stick to the 
subject, finish one idea before beginning another, 
and to maintain an easy and graceful posture through- 
out their talks. They discover that the manner of 
speaking is important, that the effect one has on an 
audience is due largely to the speaker’s sincerity, 
friendliness, and courteous attitude. 

Teachers have found participation in ‘““Town Hall”’ 
to be especially beneficial to children with slight speech 
defects, who have demonstrably gained thereby in 
physical skill, effort to overcome difficulties, and 
most of all in self-confidence. 

A boy or girl who has displayed his ability is 
chosen each time to act as announcer on the program 
and may add his own comments at the end of each 
performance. 

Points are awarded to the participants each month 
on the basis of choice of selection, interpretation, 
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tone of voice and enunciation, and stage presence. 
One is given for effort, three for a good contribution, 
and five for an outstanding one. At the end of the 
school term ribbons are awarded to those who have 
earned the greatest number of points in ‘““Town Hall” 
performances. 

Like all assembly programs ““Town Hall” provides 
an opportunity for pupils to learn and to practice 
good audience habits such as attentive listening, in- 
terest in the ideas and experiences of others, an appre- 
ciation of humorous elements and unusual expres- 
sions. ‘Town Hall” is also the means of bringing to 
school many parents who come to hear their young- 
sters speak and in the course of listening to the pro- 
gram gain concrete knowledge of what is being done 
by and for their children in various classrooms. 

Mrs. Helen Cosier, director of ‘Town Hall” at 
Unquowa School, is more than pleased with the obvi- 
ously great amount of effort, thought and knowledge 
displayed in each program. She feels that such ex- 
perience and training in effective speaking is not 
only of great value to these young people now, but is 
also preparing them to assume active parts in civic 
duties in adult life. 


Eaglebrook’s 28th annual Winter Carnival was 
held in Deerfield, Mass., February 17-19 with nearly 
five hundred parents, alumni, and friends gathering 
with the students and faculty for the weekend. On 
the evening of the 17th, scenes were presented from 
Shakespeare’s Midsummer Night’s Dream and Shaw’s 
St. Foan by the Dramatic Club. Mrs. Winston A. 
Ranft directed the production. Arch G. Swift, in 
charge of the music at the school, conducted his 21st 
winter carnival concert Saturday morning. Both 
Lower and Upper School bands participated, as well 
as piano students of Mrs. Arch G. Swift and the glee 
club. 

During the weekend there was a variety of races 
and contests in which parents joined with their sons. 
Roger F. Langley, executive secretary of the National 
Ski Association and former Eaglebrook faculty mem- 
ber, was Carnival referee. A week earlier he officiated 
at the FIS World Championship games at Lake 
Placid. 

Student editors of the Hearth, Eaglebrook’s news- 
paper, printed a special edition at the school press 
using pine-scented ink. It is believed this is the first 
time a school publication has ventured into this 
newly developed field of printing inks. 


SPORTS ACTIVITIES 
The rise in popularity of South America’s national 
sport, soccer, has become increasingly evident at 
The Fessenden School, West Newton, Mass. Over 


thirty boys signed up for the soccer squad last fall, 
and so enthusiastic were the players that the school 
had its first undefeated season. Coach Walter Rob- 
inson believes that the game is ideally suited for the 
primary and secondary school level, for it demands 
as much skill and action as football without football's 
chief drawback — injuries. 

During the war, twenty-five English boys, who 
were enrolled in the school, did much to stimulate the 
interest in soccer, and this interest has been kept up 
mainly owing to the six South American players now 
on the team. Sparked by the natural ease with which 
these boys played the game, the rest of the team 
tried their best to learn as quickly as possible in 
order to back the South Americans up. 

Soccer is more of an international sport than foot- 
ball, and over the past years American boys have 
watched with awe the ability of foreign students from 
England, China, and South America in particular. 
Last year when the Vienna Choir Boys visited The 
Fessenden School, they were only too eager to play 
the school’s team, which had to make an all-out 
effort to tie the Austrian players. Coach Robinson 
hopes that more schools will begin to feature the game, 
so that a schoolboy league may be started. 


The fifth and sixth grades of University School, 
Shaker Heights, Ohio, have just completed their 
basketball league with very satisfactory results. This 
is the first year that emphasis has been placed on 
basketball in the winter program, and the interest of 
the boys has been high. The coach of the varsity 
team handled this group, and has given the boys 
many of the fundamentals necessary for future de- 
velopment. The winter athletics program for the 
Lower School is built around basketball, tumbling, 
swimming, and gymnasium games. These activities 
lead toward the annual exhibition late in March, at 
which time every boy in the schoo! takes part in the 
program. 


William F. Girouard, Athletics Director of Friends 
Academy in North Dartmouth, Mass., has, with the 
assistance of other members of the faculty, started a 
“Saturday Club” which functions each week-end 
that the school is in session. The club is organized to 
provide supervised activities for boys and girls in the 
surrounding communities, whether or not they are 
presently enrolled at the Academy. A small charge 
is made to participants to defray expenses. The pro- 
gram includes folk-dancing, ballet, studio, shop, ski- 
ing, skating, rifle range, and various other activities 
on the Academy’s 68-acre estate. The response to 
this project has been very good and is helping to ac- 
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quaint the families of neighboring communities with 
the Academy as an independent school. 





The Eaglebrook Ski Club of Eaglebrook School, 
Deerfield, Mass., has sponsored two USEASA (U. S. 
Eastern Amateur Ski Association) official meets this 
winter. The Massachusetts Junior Downhill and 
Slalom Combined Championships were held at 
Eaglebrook February 25. On March 4, the Club en- 
tertained competitors and guests for the Western 


Massachusetts Winter Sports Council Junior Ski 
Day. 


NEWS IN GENERAL 

In keeping with a program to contain all art activi- 
ties within the school proper, Gurdon Woods and 
Donald Whyte, art teachers at Town School for Boys 
in San Francisco, requested that funds be made avail- 
able for the purchase of a kiln for the firing of clay 
objects made by the pupils in the art classes. The 
kiln has been delivered, and the pupils’ interest in 
pottery making has grown markedly as a result. 

Interest in painting and drawing also has been 
growing due to the fact that monthly exhibitions of 
student work have been held. The Christmas ex- 
hibit was considered exceptionally fine. 

An In-Training Course in the use of shop equip- 
ment has been started for classroom teachers from the 
kindergarten through the fourth grade at Town. 
Victor York, Shop Director, feels that the teachers 
will derive more pleasure from the shop, and feel 
freer to take their classes there for projects if the 
teachers themselves have a practical working knowl- 
edge of the shop equipment. 





The Nyack Junior School of Upper Nyack, 
N. Y., again became the center for community ac- 
tivity when, while the boys were away, The Bok 
House, the main building of the school, was turned 
over to the Morning Music Club of Nyack for its 
annual winter meeting. Over two hundred members 
of the Nyack community were in attendance. 

The school, since its founding, has been as much a 
part of the life of Nyack as possible and is proud that 
it not only takes part in the affairs of the village, but 
the affairs of the village often take place at the school. 

Mrs. Edward C. Vannaman, Assistant to the 
Headmaster, a member of the Club, was hostess for 
the evening. Her evergreen decorations, cut on the 
grounds of the school, were a setting in the study hall 
for a musical program by Mr. and Mrs. George Brown, 
collectors and connoisseurs of music boxes. Follow- 
ing the music, refreshments were served in the re- 





ception hall, where the fireplace and other furnish- 
ings had been decorated with evergreens. 

The meeting was the fifth annual meeting of the 
Morning Music Club at the Nyack Junior School. 





The gift by parents of a new reading, recreation, 
and assembly room to Eaglebrook School, Deer- 
field, Mass., was announced February 18 at Eagle- 
brook’s 28th annual Winter Carnival. Presentation 
of funds for the room was made by Philip M. Brown 
of the Parents’ Committee to Headmaster C. Thurs- 
ton Chase, Jr., at the winter meeting of the Parents’ 
Association. 

The unit will be an extension westward towards 
the Deerfield Valley of the library in the Lodge, the 
hospitality center of the school. 

Headmaster Chase, in expressing his gratitude 
to parents, observed, ‘“This room will be in use twelve 
hours a. day — from after breakfast to bed-time.” 

One of its features will be a stage for dramatics, 
concerts, assembly talks, and movies. An ingenious 
trap-door has been included to allow manipulation 
of scenery from a prop room to be constructed in the 
basement. Actors’ dressing rooms have been in- 
cluded on the ground floor as well as a coatroom for 
the boys. 

A huge fireplace is planned at the south end of the 
room. Picture windows along the entire west wall 
will provide an unbroken view of the Deerfield Valley. 

Architect Karl S. Putnam of Smith College who, 
with Mrs. C. Thurston Chase, Jr., planned the room 
has designed a sun deck on the roof from which it 
will be possible to watch sports and other spectacles 
below on Eaglebrook’s vast Memorial Field. 

A number of parents have already provided equip- 
ment for the room. Chairs have been donated, along 
with several air conditioning units. It is hoped con- 
struction of the room will start as soon as the ground 
is free from frost. 


At Polytechnic Elementary and Junior High 
School in Pasadena, Calif., the Girl Scout program 
ceases with the end of the sixth grade. Activities of 
the Girls’ Association absorb all extra-curricular 
school time in Junior High. Knowing that the time 
is short while they are linked to a national organiza- 
tion, the Girl Scout leaders stress the national and 
international aspects of the program. Sisterhood 
is the keynote — in home, community, and world 
relationships. 

The Sixth Grade troop had a rewarding experience 
this past term. They were invited to a party, early 
in October, given by a troop of similar size (twenty- 
three girls) organized at the Pasadena Settlement. 
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This is a recreation center in a district inhabited 
mostly by Americans of Mexican, Japanese, and 
African origin. The party was Mexican in motif. 

A mimeographed /ista (menu), handed to each 
scout on arrival, commenced with the friendly greet- 
ing “Bienvenidas, amigas!” It gave both Spanish 
and English names of the food being prepared in the 
community kitchen, and ended with common Spanish 
expressions. The ice was broken immediately by 
tether-ball playing out-of-doors, in which a negro 
girl excelled — and by the introduction of a mascot, 
a kinkajou from Peru who revelled in the Spanish- 
American atmosphere! 

While all were partaking of the delicious tacos and 
té de canela prepared by the cooking hostesses, other 
girls in the Settlement troop danced and sang with 
extraordinary grace and skill. Then all joined in a 
funny folk dance, hand in hand with their new friends. 
The afternoon ended with solemn participation in 
the flag ceremony, so familiar to all Scouts. 


Poly Scouts developed an inferiority feeling - 
after such splendid entertainment. A return invita- 
tion was for a pre-Christmas party, allowing plenty 
of time to prepare. Poly Scouts cooked Christmas 
cookies, sewed lapel ornaments (tiny red candles 
with sequin flames), bought a redwood tree (also tiny) 
out of their funds to plant in the Settlement play 
yard-—— and practiced Christmas carols. Finally 
the day arrived, and they assembled at the Girls’ 
Gym to wait for the truck bringing guests. 


Not having a kitchen, the girls brought the cookies, 
and mixed ice-cream punchinacorner. They played 
volley-ball and admired the kinkajou. Then they 
joined together in simple folk-dancing and carol sing- 
ing. In the end, all gathered around the outdoors 
Christmas tree, hung with a Christmas candle for 
each guest, saying ‘“Bienvenidas, 


rp? 


“Hasta la vista! 


amigas!” and 


Fay School, Southboro, Mass., is now publish- 
ing three additional alumni bulletins, one at the end 
of each of the three school terms. These bulletins, 
which will develop a more continuous contact with 
the school’s alumni body, aie supplementary to the 
Fay Alumni Bulletin, issued annually in October. 
The new publication, called The Scout, presents 
articles on school routines and procedures, athletics 
news, and current school news, as well as the usual 
alumni notes and activities. 

The Fay School annual Winter Week-end this 
year saw the presentation of the Gilbert and Sullivan 
operetta, Pinafore. The usual athletics events, parti- 
cipated in by parents, guests, alumni, and boys, fol- 


lowed by a dance, and a free Sunday for all students, 
highlighted the Week-end. 

The Winter term entertainments, including the 
regular Saturday night movies, have featured a talk 
on the post-Revolutionary-War Mediterranean, by 
Col. C. Wellington Furlong, and a very interesting 
report on travel and relief work in present-day Ger- 
many, given by Francis B. Riggs, former Headmaster 
of the Indian Mountain School. As a result of this 
talk, correspondence has begun between Fay School 


boys and German children, instigated and arranged 
for by Mr. Riggs. 





On election day, March 7, 1950, in the town of 
Brookline, Mass., the citizens of Precinct 2A went 
to the assembly hall of the Dexter School to vote. 
Five voting machines were set up. It gave the 
school not only an opportunity to serve the town 
but also an opportunity to explain to the boys in some 
detail the use of voting machines in an election. 


A suggestion made by Frederick B. Wierk, Head- 
master of Unquowa School in Bridgeport, Conn., 
in his annual report last spring has led to the forma- 
tion of a Parents Club as a logical and necessary step 
in the realization of the ideals toward which the par- 
ents of this school as a cooperative organization have 
been striving. 

The aims of this organization are: the attainment 
of the true community of interest between home and 
school by establishment of closer ties between parents 
and teachers as a group working toward common 
goals; the promotion of a better understanding among 
parents of the educational philosophy and programs 
of the school; provision for rendering coordinated 
support to the school in raising special funds and in 
acquainting interested parents with the school and 
its work; encouragement of cordial inter-school re- 
lationships; and the arrangement of social and educa- 
tional meetings for parents as a group. 

An Executive Committee consisting of a President, 
Vice-President, Secretary, and Treasurer has been 
organized, as well as a representative committee com- 
prised of one father and one mother from each class- 
room. 

Before Christmas a Square Dance, at which or- 
ders were taken for holiday wreaths, was held at the 
school under the auspices of the newly formed club, 
and proved to be both an enjoyable and a profitable 
affair. In January the group gave a dinner in the 
school dining hall, followed by a very enlightening 
lecture on and demonstration of the use of the tachis- 
toscope in the promotion of speed in reading by the 
director of the Bridgeport University Reading Clinic 
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and her assistant. 
sored a trip to New York to see the Fred Waring 


Recently the organization spon- 


Television Show. Plans are being made for a cos- 
tume skating party, a marionette show, and a minstrel 
show to be given later. 

Administration, faculty, and parents of Unquowa 
School agree wholeheartedly that the close coopera- 
tive work on the part of all is making the Parents 
Club a highly successful and worthwhile venture. 





The student body and staff of the Desert Sun 
School, Idyllwild, Calif., have given a great deal of 
thought to effective student government during the 
past two years. At a recent student government 
convention for Southern California’s independent 
schools held at Girls’ Collegiate in Claremont, the 
four Desert Sun delegates, although largely out- 
numbered by senior high school women, gathered 
through discussions of problems that they had a 
fairly smoothly functioning student government. 

Last spring, three boys met with the headmistress, 
Mrs. Elliott, every evening during the dinner hour 
for two months and pored over other constitutions, 
trying to evolve one which would effectively meet the 
school’s needs. They hopefully presented their work 
to the student body, where it was kneaded and 
pounded, added to and subtracted from, and finally 
accepted and approved. 

This year it has been successful in meeting many 
needs. Student council elections are held at the end 
of each semester for the next. There is a nominating 
committee composed of members from the seventh, 
eighth, and ninth grades, and the primary depart- 
ment, who are chosen by the student council. They 
meet with a staff member and compose an eligibility 
list of those students from the seventh grade up who 
have an average of “C” or over. From this list, the 
student body elects the president of the student body 
and council, plus a boy and a girl member for the 
council. The staff elects from that same list another 
boy and girl for the council. This student council is 
the honor committee for the school. The members 
ineet during the lunch hour in a separate dining room 
with a member of the staff. Here they hear the cases 
of all those members of the student body whose names 
are handed in for stepping out of line in some way. 
The individual’s case is heard fairly. Often the 
teacher or student who turned in the name is called in 
to give a fuller picture of the situation. Sometimes 
the individual is given another chance. 

The student council also makes up a chore list 
every week which consists of assigning every member 
of the student body to a simple daily duty. These 
are usually performed in the period between break- 





fast and chapel, with the “wood committee,” “‘yards 
committee,” “porch sweeping committee,” and “‘chapel 
committee” performing their individual functions 
under a group leader. The chores of building 
fires and table setting are before-breakfast chores 
entailing early rising, but with weekly changes, there 
are no hardships. The primary children form a 
wastebasket emptying squad with an older child to 
keep an eye on them. One member of the honor 
committee acts as chore overseer for a period of six 
weeks and checks the individuals out when the job is 
completed or investigates those who fail to report or 
are accused of “‘gold-bricking.” 

The members of the student body not on the 
council also have their committees to work with. 
There are the “outings,” “gifts,” “horse,” ‘‘enter- 
tainment,” and “sports” committees, each one 
headed by a chairman elected by the student body. 
A member of the student council is assigned to each 
of the committees, and the president is entitled to 
visit any at will. Each committee has a secretary 
who keeps minutes of the weekly meetings to be used 
for a report to the student body at the end of the 
semester. In addition to organizing week-end trips, 
planning Saturday night and Sunday entertainment, 
organizing rides, organizing a workable sports pro- 
gram for week days and week-ends, and sending gifts 
in the form of clothes or greetings to various foreign 
schools or needy groups (this year the Navajos), 
these committees give each child experience in this 
type of work. 

The student council has taken its responsibilities 
seriously and done an effective job to date. The 
student body respects the honor committee, largely 
because each individual is given a chance to state his 
views on any case. 
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The normal gang-spirit which seems to appear 
with special intensity at the fourth grade level is 
being channeled along constructive lines at the 
Elmwood-Franklin School, Buffalo, N. Y. Under 
the direction of Howard Cronk, the fourth grade boys 
last year organized a Radio Club, which meets at the 
school on Saturday mornings to build radio sets. 
The boys start by constructing a simple crystal set 
in the fall, and progress to a one-tube receiver by the 
end of the year. Along with the actual construction, 
they get a sound grounding in radio theory. 

Adventure Clubs for both boys and girls have 
been formed this year. The Boys’ Adventure Club, 
with the guidance and help of one of the fathers, has 
made trips to the railroad stations, airport, and parks, 
etc. The Girls’ Club is being sponsored by the fourth 


grade teacher, Dorothea Tyler, assisted by mothers. 
One week, the girls take a trip to some interesting 
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local place; the next week the girls travel via their 
stamp collection to some far away place. These meet- 
ings are held at the homes of the various members. 

Second-graders of the Elmwood-Franklin School 
are publishing a monthly paper, The Second Grade 
News, in which appears the best story or news item 
each child writes during the month. These items are 
frequently illustrated by their authors. The material 
is typed and traced by the grade teachers, Arlene 
MacNall and Marion Osborn, and then printed on 
the Rex-o-graph. The Second Grade News has become 
a valuable stimulus to good handwriting and creative 
thinking, and, incidentally, a graphic representation 
of growth in use of language skills for the children 
and their teachers and parents. 


The gymnasium-auditorium addition of Prince- 
ton Country Day School is now completed and in 
full use. A memorial to all deceased alumni, it pro- 
vides a general sheltered play area and gives ample 
space for basketball practice and games with other 
schools. The first Christmas Assembly program was 
given there this year, and during the holidays a dance 
was held for the two upper forms and recent alumni. 
The first program of the Dramatic and Glee Clubs is 
now in preparation to be given on its well-equipped 
stage early in April. 


Pine Cobble School of Williamstown Mass., is 
now rehearsing an orchestra of twenty-two pieces 
once a week; of these eleven are string instruments. 
The school takes great pride in having such a large 
string body, thereby emphasizing the orchestral angle 
rather than that of a band. The advantage of this 
particular feature is that better arrangements of 
good music can be found for orchestras than are gen- 
erally used for school bands. At present, the orches- 
tra is working with easy arrangements of such selec- 
tions as Handel’s Water Music, the Allegretto of the 
Seventh Symphony of Beethoven, and similar music. 
In this fashion the children become intimately ac- 
quainted with symphonic music at an early age; some 
of the younger members are only seven and eight 
years old. 


Another excellent feature of this orchestral situa- 
tion is that smaller ensemble groups have been formed 
from the larger group. At present two violin, ’cello, 
and piano trios and one flute, ’cello, and piano trio 
have been an outgrowth from the corporate group. 
Furthermore, the children who are just beginning an 
instrument find the prospect of playing in the orches- 
tra a great incentive to practice. 


NEWS OF FACULTIES AND 
ADMINISTRATORS 


J. Moyer Mahaney, headmaster of the Fairfield Country 
Day School, Fairfield, Conn., since July, 1947, has announced 
his resignation, effective June 30. 

During Mr. Mahaney’s headmastership the enrollment of 
the school has more than doubled, now approaching 100 students. 
He has also strengthened the curriculum of the school by in- 
tegrating and correlating the subject material according to the 
best elementary school standards. The graduates of the school 
are maintaining fine records in outstanding New England board- 
ing schools. A thorough audio-visual program of exceptional 
educational value has recently been installed, with all sound, 
silent and strip films closely allied to subject matter throughout 
the school, greatly enhancing the solid and basic preparation of 
its students. Teachers’ salaries and essential school materials 
have been greatly increased. 

Mr. and Mrs. Mahaney have taken an active part in the civic 
and religious life of the community in such responsible positions 
as the Board of the Family Service Society, captains of the 
annual Community Chest Drive, and chairmen of the local Red 
Cross Drive. Both are active in church work, and Mr. Mahaney 
is a lay reader in the Episcopal Church. 





Harold P. Hinman, president of Cardigan Mountain School 
corporation, Canaan, N. H., has announced that Wilfred W. 
Clark of Newport, R. I., has been appointed headmaster of 
Cardigan Mountain School, to take office in June, 1950. 

A graduate of Dartmouth in the class of 1925, Mr. Clark 
taught mathematics at Pembroke Academy for two years, fol- 
lowed by two years as vice-principal of Howe High School, Bil- 
lerica, Mass. 

Going to Rhode Island in 1929, he taught science and was 
director of guidance in Rogers High school at Newport until 
1944, when he went to St. George’s school to remain for five 
years as head of the mathematics department. 

He received his master of arts degree from Boston University 
in 1933 and has done considerable graduate work at Brown 
University and the Rhode Island College of Education. 

He is married to Gladys E. Greer of Manchester, a graduate 
of Keene Teachers College. They have two daughters. Mr. 
and Mrs. Clark will take residence in Canaan next June. 





Headmaster C. Thurston Chase, Jr. of Eaglebrook School, 
Deerfield, Mass., announced last month the appointment of 
William H. Burnham of New York City as a trustee of the 
school. He joined with other trustees of the Allen-Chase Foun- 
dation at their mid-winter meeting, February 11. 

Mr. Burnham, an active participant in many programs of 
the Eaglebrook Parents’ Committee, attended high school in 
Hartford, Conn., before entering Yale in the class of 1923. 

For six years he was housemaster and teacher of English at 
The Lawrenceville School. He joined Estabrook and Company, 
investment counsellors of New York, in 1929, changing positions 
a decade later to become a partner in Dixon and Company of 
Philadelphia, where he stayed until he enlisted in the air force 
in 1945. 

Mr. Burnham served as a major, seeing active duty in the 
Pacific, and spent four years in the service before becoming 
personal representative of the Administrator of the Retraining 
and Reemployment Administration in which capacity he was 
associated with Major General Graves Erskine of the U. S. 
Marine Corps. His duties also carried him into close work with 
General Bradley. 
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Smithers, investment bankers, of New York City. As chair- 
man of the New York state organization of the National Draft 
Eisenhower League and a member of ex-Governor Stassen’s 
staff, Mr. Burnham has been active in local and national politics. 


Since 1946 Mr. Burnham has been a partner with F. S 


Emmons Putnam, teacher of English at The Taft School last 
year, a graduate of Clark University and a veteran of World 
War II, joined the staff of The Rectory School of Pomfret, 
Conn., on February 1. He is an apprentice in the remedial 
reading department. 


John Bigelow, Headmaster, and Mrs. Bigelow, together with 
teachers from neighboring schools, are taking a course at Kent 
School, under George Hayes, one of Dr. Stella Center’s instruc- 





tors. N. Y. U. is sponsoring the course of ten lectures which is 
given on Friday evenings. 


The Princeton Country Day School of Princeton, N. J., 
announces the appointment of Robert S. Wicks to its faculty. 
Mr. Wicks, who began his duties after the Christmas holidays, 
is in charge of the First Form, succeeding Charles Glynne, 
who resigned during the fall term because of ill health. 

Mr. Wicks, who is the son of the Rev. Robert R. Wicks, re- 
tired Dean of the Princeton University Chapel, is an alumnus 
of the school, graduating in 1938. He prepared at Lawrence- 
ville for Princeton University, where he graduated in 1948. At 
Princeton he was a varsity hockey player, and he is now assist- 
ing in the coaching of that sport. He taught at The Lawrence- 
ville School until called for a vear’s duty in the army. 








elementary schools. 


as a whole: teachers, pupils, administration. 


Milton 86, Mass. 








WHAT IS THE S.E.B.? 


The Secondary Education Board is a national association of independent secondary and 
Its purpose is to satisfy the expressed or implied educational needs of such 
schools through the cooperative endeavor of the group membership. The Board supplies the 
means by which independent schools all over the country can cooperate in any activities which 
appeal to the majority. A unique feature of this organization is that in its affairs teachers have 
an even more influential voice than headmasters and headmistresses. 


Membership in the Secondary Education Board is open to any bona fide school, elementary 
or secondary. Annual dues are fifty dollars, and the fiscal year begins on March the first. Schools 
in the far west are eligible for associate membership, for which the dues are twenty-five dollars. 


Information and application blanks may be secured from the Secondary Education Board, 


It aims to serve the school 
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PRICE LIST OF S.E.B. PUBLICATIONS 


(Mailing costs are additional) 


Non-Member Member 
Definition of Requirements, with examinations of previous year . $ .45 each $ .40 
| a ee 35 30 
A French Vocabulary (new edition; covers 6 levels) ............ 1.50 1.25 
I ee lah kei id wid 60 55 
Examination Papers in English, French, Latin, Mathematics 
For June 1947; May 1948 and 1949 ...................... .08 .06 
For earlier years (so far as they are in stock) .............. .06 04 
March English Test, 1948, 1949, 1950 
NE hw atv ei wane ded enaenww ean wa 05 05 
ee re ee eee 05 05 
March Arithmetic and Algebra Tests, 1950 
RE PE ee pe Oe ee ee ee 05 05 
Bulletin — 5 numbers a year (5 copies of each issue sent free to 2.00 per 75 per 
every active member school) .................eeeeeeeeeees subscription subscription 
PUMAMOGEE GU FOCWE FURY once ccc ccc e icc vssccoccesess 1.50 50 
Handbook on Alumni Organizations ...................-000 005. 1.50 75 
Application Blank for Financial Aid ................ 000000 e ee. .03 .03 
Statement of Principles Which Should Underlie Financial Aid ... .02 02 
Place of the Arts in the Elementary School ................... 15 10 
Study of Health Procedures and Physical Education ........... 15 10 
Ge ts IND oid a bebe sch eensessendesaeseen .20 15 
Science for the Elementary Grades .................0000eeeuee 25 .20 
Foreign Language Tests (reprint of address by Stalnaker) ....... .10 08 
Objective Tests in Modern Languages (reprint of address by 
EN oa do crak acon aaa gk A CR aie .10 .08 
Report of the Modern Language Committee (reprinted from 
I, OE ih cavvesecpisévsteeawhsareseesss 35 30 
Report of a Study of Secondary Curriculum (1933) ............ out of print—copies may be 
Bureau of Research Reports, borrowed 
1936 (Part I — Pupil Guidance, Hobbies, Roll-taking, Faculty 
EE OE eT ere 50 25 
1939 Report on the Status of Classics in Private Schools ... . 30 25 
1942 Study of the Granting of Financial Aid .............. out of print—copies may be 
borrowed 
1948 Report on Use of Audio-Visual Aids ................. 15 10 
1949 Grade Placement of Mathematics ................... .40 .30 
Boys’ Own List of Favorite Books (grades 6, 7,8, and 9) ....... 25 .20 
Girls’ Own List of Favorite Books (grades 6, 7, and 8) .......... .20 15 
Booklists of current publications (issued early in May each year) yr. & Fr. &. 
EE Ss cnt wb ASO CAM SO OR EERE ETT E xhees o-oo 
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Please mention 


THE INDEPENDENT SCHOOL BULLETIN 


when you patronize the advertisers 
whose announcements 


appear on the following pages. 
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TUITION REFUND PLAN 


DUAL PROTECTION 
for SCHOOLS and for PARENTS 


Protects fixed tuition income Refunds of tuition, room and boarding fees 


are provided, when for medical reasons a 
student is: 


Your good will is immeasurably enhanced Withdrawn entirely from school 
Delayed in entering school 
Absent from classes 


Quarantined 


This protection is available to your school Prevented from attending classes due to 
at NO COST TO YOU. closure of the school 


Contracts with parents are strengthened 


Refunds are made on an equitable basis 


Protection in the event of closure 





Write for booklet TRP (4) giving full details about the Plan. 


A. W. G. DEWAR, INC. 


Educational Insurance Underwriters 
141 MILK STREET BOSTON 9, MASSACHUSETTS 

















SCHOOL SERVICE BUREAU 


specializing in the selection and placement 
of teachers 
for the independent schools 


TEACHERS, NURSES, SCHOOL SECRETARIES: Even though you may not feel it im- 
perative to make a move this year, why not let us know (confidentially) what your im- 
mediate aims are. We are frequently asked to recommend experienced people for ad- 
vanced positions. You may have just the qualifications that are desired. 


No registration fee. Interviews by appointment 


SCHOOL EMPLOYERS, ADMINISTRATORS: We shall appreciate the opportunity of 
recommending to you for vacancies on your staffs the best candidates we can find. Asa 
result of twenty-seven years of experience in and with independent schools, we believe we 


know the type of people you want. Our procedure in each case will be guided by your 
wishes. 


Rosert W. Hoskins, Director 464 Broap Street, Winpsor, Conn. 
Telephone: Windsor 8-2412 




















STERLING, STRICKLAND, LINDAHL, 
KOCH, RICE, LEAFGREEN, BISHOP 


A NEW 


English Is Our Language HEATH 


LANGUAGE 


A complete program of texts, studybooks, and guides for teach- SERIES 


ing, paced to the child’s interests, needs, and experiences, that gives 
equal importance to oral and written expression, sequential develop- 
ment of skills, and creative ability. Grades one through six now 


ready. Grades seven and eight ready September 1. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 
285 Columbus Avenue 
Boston 16, Mass. 











THE TUITION PLAN 


* 


The Tuition Plan was founded in 1938 to provide a method by which 
parents may pay for the education of their children in monthly install- 
ments during the academic year while the school receives its fees in full 
at the beginning of each term. 


More than 350 schools and colleges have become Associates of The 
Tuition Plan and have thus acquired the right to offer the Plan to 
parents. 


Upon request, detailed information will be sent to interested schools 
and colleges. 


* 


THE TUITION PLAN, INC. - 424 Madison Ave. - New York17,N. Y. 








